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Hernane Tavares de Sa 


“WE ARE DEPENDENT on the rest of the world. Ours is 
an international industry; nothing self-contained about 
it.” We were at the Hollywood headquarters of the Motion 
Picture Association of America—official spokesman and 
diplomatic negotiator for the U.S. movie studios. The 
offices, situated on a busy but rather shabby-looking 
street, had none of the glitter and feverishness expected 
in a nerve center of the U.S. movie industry. 

The room I was sitting in was not meant to overawe 
the visitor. It was plain and well-worn; its most notice- 
able feature was shelves loaded with books on Latin 
America—recent books and old ones; in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese; published in many different cities of 
the hemisphere; the classics and the moderns were there, 
from Cervantes and Camées to Gallegos and Freyre. 


The two Latin American specialists the MPA maintains 
for the guidance and information of the studios were try- 
ing to give me a general idea of how Latin America fits 
into the problems of the industry as a whole. One was 
North American, the other Cuban. Each represented one 
of the two basic attitudes toward the problem, in a way, 
happily complementing each other. They had in common 
a sensitiveness and understanding of the many psycho- 
logical imponderables involved and a genuine knowledge 
of cultural realities in Latin America. The books on the 
shelves had been read and discussed. 


The fact that the movie industry has these men to 
advise it on relations with Latin America shows the new 
awareness of Latin America’s importance as a market as 
well as the intention to establish contacts on a more 
subtle and realistic basis. For if the U.S. movie in- 
dustry depends on world markets for its prosperity- 
perhaps for its very existence in its present form—Latin 
America is a vital sector of that market. 


The twenty Latin American republics represent roughly 
one-fifth of the total foreign market for Hollywood films; 
their 150,000,000 people, less than ten per cent of the 
world population, furnish Hollywood with about twenty 
per cent of its foreign-earned royalties. 


Official figures also say that 73 per cent of showing 
time in the Latin American countries is devoted to U.S. 
films. The industry makes much of these figures. One 
senses in Hollywood a certain brashness and determined 
cheerfulness when discussing foreign markets—especially 
Latin America. There are sour miens and irritated ex- 


é 
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pressions when conversations turn to blocked funds— 
the dollar shortage in many countries prevents the in- 
dustry from collecting its royalties in U.S. currency. But 
this nightmarish problem is usually dismissed as a pass- 
ing phenomenon, and it is pointed out that “in the long 
run the prospects for the U.S. movies are, and will con- 
tinue to be, excellent in Latin America.” 

The U.S. film industry, of a sudden acutely aware of 
its far-flung interests, is making serious efforts to keep 
and expand its foreign markets. It is especially pre- 
occupied with avoiding any moves that might antagonize 
patrons or governments in Latin America. All the more 
so since Hollywood has in the past gone through two 
phases that obviously displeased audiences south of the 
border. First there was the time, not so long ago, when 
Latin American characters in films, almost inevitably 
villainous, were referred to as “greasers” and engaged 
in sly and murderous doings until, in the last reel, justice 
was meted out to the man in the sombrero by the high- 
minded, clean-cut Anglo-Saxon hero. 

Then the bandit went out of fashion, and the bumbling, 
goodly peasant took his place as Latin America’s gift 
to the screen. If the first phase had been one of scorn 
and insult, this second, featuring the condescending pat- 
on-the-back, had the strange effect of infuriating even 
more Latin Americans. Hollywood was baffled and deeply 
hurt when it realized that the new policy was not ap- 
preciated. In fact protests became even more violent. A 
high point was reached when an enraged Argentine 
audience burned down the house after the showing of a 
Hollywood film depicting Argentines as a simple, primi- 
tive, unspoiled people. This was an isolated extreme, but 
audiences throughout Latin America have smashed up 
chairs, dropped burning newspapers from the balcony, 
or hurled sundry objects at the screen when confronted 
with Hollywood’s portrayal of their country. 

Then the studios recruited the cultivated gentlemen, 
who not only knew and liked Latin Americans but also 
read the books they wrote. This third phase was really 
inaugurated during the war years, following some prod- 
ding by the U.S. Government at a time when it was vital, 
for more than purely commercial reasons, not to antagon- 
ize audiences south of the border. And in 1947, capitaliz- 
ing on what was learned during the war, the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America set up its International In- 
formation Center in Hollywood with these objectives: 


“first . . . to effect the deletion from motion pictures of 
any elements which might reasonably be expected to 
offend the sensitivities of foreign peoples [and] second 

. . to include in motion pictures elements that may be 
regarded with pleasure and approbation by foreign 
peoples. Its third purpose is to attempt to prevent any 
distorted presentation of the [U.S.] way of life in such 
fashion that foreign audiences might draw generalized 
conclusions about this country.” 

The industry today prides itself on the fact that there 
has not been a single complaint from a Latin American 
government for several years, while public indignation 
in southern audiences has been almost eliminated. 

The studios now have all their scripts reviewed by 
Latin American experts. The following case histories, 
in which the title of the picture and names are omitted, 
give an idea of the actual procedure: 

Picture A 

“The script included an offensive Mexican character, 
‘El Sombre, considered ‘the most notorious outlaw in 
the old West,’ and his henchmen, a group of American 
Indians. During two conferences with the producer, I 
told him that to portray the only Mexican in the story 
as a bandit and a killer would obviously offend Mexico. 
After a discussion of the problem, he readily accepted 
my suggestion to change the nationality of the outlaw, 
disguise him as a Mexican, and establish at the end his 
American nationality. To avoid offending Indian sensi- 


Big, handsome movie theater in Buenos Aires, vital Argentine 
outlet for U.S. films. Domestic royalties pay for only one out 
of every ten Hollywood pictures 
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Mexican-born Ramon Navarro returned to Ricardo Montalban, top Mexican dramatic 
star of “Border Incident” 


films in “We Were Strangers” 


bilities, all but one were to be eliminated. The remaining 
Indian, named ‘Piute, was to be portrayed sym- 
pathetically. . . .” 
Picture B 

“Each of the recommendations made to the producer 
during the script conference was given full consideration 
in the finished picture. All the minor characters of 
foreign extraction or belonging to minority groups, in- 
cluding the most important, ‘Captain Garcia’ of the Los 
Angeles police, were presented in a favorable light. 
Captain Garcia’s fluent English speech was quite free of 
the usual trite Spanish phrases. . . .” 
Picture C 

“As agreed during various conferences with the pro- 
ducer, it was clearly established in the finished picture 
that the Mexican Government was cooperating fully with 
the [U.S.] authorities in the discovery and capture of a 
gang smuggling silver into the States. In accord with 
the producer’s promise, in the final scene (where the 
smugglers are captured), the Mexican peons are treated 
sympathetically, and the Spanish dialogue I suggested is 
correctly used.” 
Picture D 

“All eliminations, changes, and additions recommended 
were given full consideration, and the finished picture 
should be well accepted by Mexican audiences. The 
second leading character, ‘Manuel Ortiz, a Mexican 
farm worker, was presented in an unusually authentic 
and appealing manner. As suggested, he did not wear 
‘Hollywood Mexican’ costumes, but dressed like an 
American farmer; the tiresome and excessive use of the 
word senor was reduced to a minimum; he did not speak 
offensive broken English or appear servile; nor was he 
treated as an inferior by the American characters. At no 
time was there any hint of comedy due to Ortiz’ Mexican 
nationality. The fact that both producers were most 
cooperative and that the director had a deep under- 
standing, knowledge, and affection for Mexico and its 
people, is clearly demonstrated in this charming and 
human portrayal of a Mexican character represented in 
an objectionable manner in the original script.” 
Picture E 

“The opening sequence of the story takes place in the 
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Cyd Charisse and Ricardo Montalban dance 
an authentic Flamenco in “Fiesta” 


border towns of Calexico (U.S.A.) and Mexicali 
(Mexico). During the script conference, | recommended 
that the international border gates should be authentically 
presented; that the ‘cheap Mexican bar’ should not be 
shown as too sordid or dirty; that all the incidental 
characters be handled with care; that all the Spanish 
signs on various buildings in Mexicali should be accur- 
ate; that the Indian and Negro characters in the story 
should be fairly portrayed. 

“In the finished picture, the Mexican locale and charac- 
ters were handled very well and the bar presented as a 
modest, clean ‘cantina. The greater part of the border 
towns sequence was actually shot on the spot, and the 
Negro and Indian characters in the story exceptionally 
well presented without any trace of discrimination or any 
patronizing behavior by the white characters. Both acted 
as intelligent human beings without servility or incompe- 
tence because of their racial difference.” 

Picture F 

“The various recommendations made during the script 
conference with the producers as to the necessity of pre- 
senting all the Mexican characters and elements as fairly 
and authentically as possible were given full considera- 
tion and are evident in the picture. As agreed, the pro- 
ducers engaged a competent Mexican technical adviser 
and various Mexican actors to portray the Mexican 
characters, especially the important part of the rancher 
‘Nacho Vazquez.” The well-known Mexican film actor 
Noriega gave a sensitive and authentic interpretation of 
this character.” 

Apart from this careful checking of details whenever 
anything pertaining to Latin America is involved, the 
industry has come even further. It is eager not to dis- 
please when making a picture totally or in great part 
devoted to a Latin American subject. There was a time 
when the industry had had so many unpleasant experi- 
ences that such pictures were shunned as a matter of 
policy. But lately it has again entered the field, with 
very set ideas on a picture involving Latin America. 

The emphasis is now on a fairy-tale type picture, a 
glossy approach in which everything is sweetness and 
light in the country portrayed. All the women are beauti- 
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ful and exquisitely groomed. Social institutions, modes 
of transportation, shopping centers, or night clubs fune- 
tion with unparalleled efficiency in a smart setting of 
stainless-steel-and-glass architecture. A palm tree or a 
multi-colored poncho may be tolerated in the distant 
and vague background as a subtle, exotic touch to bring 
into even sharper focus the country’s progress and 
sophistication. One of the high points in the glossy 
portrayal was reached when scenes set on the Stock Ex- 
change of Rio de Janeiro showed everybody on the Ex- 
change floor impeccably dressed in morning coats and 
wearing a carnation—an attire which probably surprised 
the hard-boiled carioca coffee and sugar brokers who in 
reality rush around the exchange in rumpled linen suits. 

The guiding principle behind this treatment seems to 
be that if you make a country look morally perfect and 
sartorially irreproachable, its audiences may become 
nauseated but never angry. “We find,” I was told in 
Hollywood, “that the glossy approach and the deliberate 
lack of authenticity provoke only the mildest sort of 
criticism in the country portrayed, and are accepted in 
neighboring countries. When we show a streamlined, 
idyllic Mexico, we may get some sardonic comments 
and good-humored snorts from Mexicans, but in Peru 
or Uruguay the audiences blandly take the picture at its 
face value.” 

Today Hollywood faces a crisis in its operations 
abroad; for an industry which is altogether dependent 
on foreign markets to maintain its present prosperity, the 
crisis is extremely serious. 

While the studios are aware of this and are taking 
counter measures, they have not yet succeeded in plac- 
ing in proper perspective the various elements that have 
developed overseas. Hollywood considers that the bulk 
of its woes are of a narrow financial nature, turning on 
the ubiquitous dollar shortage and ensuing restrictions 
clamped by foreign governments on the Hollywood 
films—products which, these governments contend, can- 
not readily be proved a prime necessity of life. 

Actually, in Latin America there are at least two other 
forces at play that from a long-range point of view may 
prove much more disastrous than a temporary blocking 
of funds abroad. One is that mainstay of healthy capital- 
ism: competition. Hollywood, which at times takes an 
ostrich-like attitude toward the more unpleasant facts 
of life. has been reluctant to accord more than casual 
importance to its new competitors for the Latin American 
market, the Mexican and Argentine film industries. The 
other force is more subtle. It is represented by a growing 
Latin American suspicion and antagonism toward U.S. 


films based on their alleged corrosive influence on cul- 
tural traits and the way of life of countries brought up 
in the Spanish and Portuguese tradition. In highbrow 
magazines and even in the daily press of the continent, 
writers and teachers are debating whether a steady diet 
of alien motion pictures, representing mores and a philo- 
sophy of life completely at variance with those of their 
peoples, constitutes a force of cultural disintegration. 
They are especially concerned in countries where the 
masses who cannot read or write depend on the neighbor- 
hood theater to furnish them a sense of values. 

Hollywood may consider the question academic and 
regard with puzzled astonishment the charges of “cultural 
imperialism” leveled against it. Yet in the long run, 
objections to mass importation of Hollywood films based 
on the desire to preserve a country’s cultural heritage 
may prove more difficult to overcome than exchange 
restrictions. 

Some Latin American countries—not all—are good 
examples of the blocked funds problem. In a recent 
Department of Commerce report, its Office of Inter- 
national Trade warned: “United States motion pictures 
in the foreign markets of the world are now going 
through the most critical period in the history of the in- 
dustry. This situation is by no means a result of the 
quality of United States pictures being sent abroad, but 
is the direct result of legislative barriers and trade re- 
strictions imposed by most countries of the world on 
the distribution and exhibition of United States films. 
Our pictures are still preferred by movie-goers in most 
foreign markets, but the shortage of dollar exchange, re- 
sulting in frozen film earnings in a number of countries, 
screen quotas, high import duties, censorship regulations, 
and similar restrictions have caused the industry to view 
the future position of United States films on the foreign 
market with grave concern. It is conceivable that should 
the trend in this direction continue, U.S. films may be 
completely withdrawn from some of the foreign screens.” 

‘This grave concern, which becomes quickly apparent 
to the Hollywood visitor, can be better understood in 
the light of what foreign profits actually represent for 
the industry. During 1948, 129.1 million dollars were 
earned by the Hollywood studios through royalties from 
films exhibited on screens abroad. And in recent years 
these profits have never been less than 100 million dol- 
lars. That they are truly enormous is obvious when one 
takes into account that they are distributed among only 
nine studios in all—members of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America that own practically all the motion 
picture production facilities in the United States. 

On the other hand, only about 160 million dollars are 


Hollywood's “glossy approach: typical shots from movies that glamorize Latin America 
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actually invested in the production and distribution of 
films. Returning to the 1948 figure on profits from 
abroad, this means that last year the combined foreign 
income of the nine major studios represented more than 
three-fourths of their whole investment. 

A body blow was struck at the industry on August 6, 
1947, when the British Government slapped on a 75 per 
cent ad valorem import duty, which resulted in U.S. 
studios’ stopping all shipments of films to Britain. The 
situation was eased the following year when on March 
11 an agreement was signed whereby only seventeen mil- 
lion dollars, plus British film revenues accruing from 
British pictures showing in the United States and the 
Philippines, may be remitted to the United States each 
year. But this is a far cry from the 70 million dollars 
U.S. pictures had earned in Britain alone in 1946, the 
last year free of restrictions. From France the U.S. movie 
industry may receive only three and a half million dol- 
lars a year. Comparable restrictions exist in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Australia. Quota and other 
measures limiting importation of U.S. films are enforced 
today in Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, New 
Zealand, and India. In Italy, Austria, Poland, Germany, 
and Belgium, all earnings are frozen. 


Rare Hollywood realism: gripping scene from “Border Incident,” 
filmed along the Rio Grande 


Compared to these areas, the situation in Latin America 
does not look as black. In Brazil, the leading market, 
net U.S. film earnings are estimated at seven million dol- 
lars a year. Long delays in securing necessary exchange 
permits slow down normal remittances, but earnings are 
not blocked. Hollywood, however, speculates with some 
uneasiness on possible future moves by the Brazilian 
Central Price Control Commission to cut the rental price 
of foreign films in its campaign against inflation and 
the high cost of living. Not long ago, when the Com- 
mission permitted first-run movie houses to increase ad- 
mission prices, outraged university students, who enjoy 
half-price admission, led widespread riots. As a result, 
the harrassed commission brought down prices in all 
houses to a standard thirty-five cents. The big down- 
. ~ town movies in Rio countered by showing nothing but 
Tim Holt, Humphrey Bogart, A. Soto-Rangel, Walter Huston, and ten- and fifteen-year-old pictures, which they could ob- 
Mexican “extras” in hard-hitting “Treasure of the Sierra Madre” tain at low rates. 
Argentina, the second biggest market, grants import 
permits only on the stipulation that no foreign exchange 
is involved. No Hollywood films have been allowed in 
the country since March 10, 1949, except those actually 
en route prior to this date, although the MPA representa- 
tive has assured the Government of the industry’s willing- 
ness to wait indefinitely for dollars. The Argentine policy 
is not to incur debts that eventually must be repaid in 
dollars. 
In Chile there is also considerable delay in securing 
dollar exchange. In Colombia, distributors of U.S. pic- 
tures can use only about 50 per cent of the exchange 
quota for motion pictures, and the balance must be 
bought on the free dollar market. In Bolivia, only 
$18,000 a month are set aside for importing motion pic- 
tures. The exchange situation is also difficult in Peru. 


On the other hand, many smaller Latin American coun- 


“Sierra Madre” cast in Mexican village, where 
prize-winning film was shot to 
insure accuracy 
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tries, some of which have their currencies linked to the 
U.S. dollar, offer no difficulties as to dollar remittances. 
Cuba, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador all report a favorable exchange 
situation. 

The dollar shortage is also deplored by the Latin 
American nations, which have been taking forceful, at 
times drastic, measures to counteract it. Unfortunately 
for the movie industry, most of these are based on the 
premise that more dollars should be made available for 
vital imports and fewer for luxury items. Government 
control agencies are increasingly reluctant to allocate 
dollars to U.S. films when all these countries are badly 
in need of tractors, trucks, machine tools, turbines—and 
in some cases have to import even food staples. 

On Hollywood studio lots or at parties given by film- 
dom’s great and near-great, the consensus of opinion is 
that were it not for the currency difficulties, Hollywood 
pictures would have no problems abroad. Spokesmen for 
the industry confirm this feeling. One of them says, “In 
my opinion, prospects for U.S. films in Latin America 
are, and will continue to be, excellent. I am referring 
to the films’ actual drawing power at the box office and 
not to the very important problem of dollar remittances.” 
Sometimes there is even a lyrical note in the appraisal 
of U.S. films abroad. “Their popularity approaches fairy- 
tale proportions. Let the lights dim in theaters that 
literally box the compass, and it’s a more than three to 
one chance the evening’s entertainment is a Hollywood 
production.” Official statistics lend respectability to the 
rosy assumption that in every four films anybody sees 
anywhere in the world, three are made in Hollywood. 
But since the statistics do not give each geographical 
area a coefficient based on population or the seating 
capacity of its theaters, they can be misleading. 

Thus while the over-all figure for Hollywood’s screen 
time in Latin America is 73 per cent, Brazil is the only 
important market where U.S. films actually attain that 
percentage. The second and third most populous coun- 
tries in South America—Argentina and Colombia—show 
only 60 and 50 per cent of screen time respectively. And 
while the figure for Mexico and Central America is 75 
per cent, in reality Mexico, whose theaters seat one and 
a half million people (the largest seating capacity in 
Latin America), devotes only 55 per cent of its screen 
time to U.S. films. British Honduras, however, with only 
four theaters seating 1,600 people, devotes 98 per cent 
of its screen time to U.S. films and thus disproportion- 
ately pushes up the statistics for the area. As a matter 
of fact, a careful perusal shows that new competitors 
centered in Mexico and Argentina—still small but grow- 
ing fast—are spreading throughout the Spanish-speaking 
countries to challenge U.S. film supremacy. 

Department of Commerce reports in this field, obtained 
with the aid of experienced personnel in the U.S. em- 
bassies in Latin America, bring out the details of the 
new pattern. Thus in Peru the report for May 1949, says: 
“The United States accounted for 53 per cent of all 
feature films censored during the last six months of 


Pant keen: 

NO. OF | SEATING | % OF U.S. 
COUNTRY POPULATION) ateRS| CAPACITY | SCREEN TIME 
MEXICO 23,500,000| 1,666 | 1,500,000 55% 
BRAZIL 48,000,000 | 1,575 1,104,039 76% 
ARGENTINA | 16,000,000! 1,690 | 945,000 60% 
CUBA 5,000,000| 521 316,573 70% 
CHILE 5,500,000! 315 | 272,000 75% 
COLOMBIA 10,500,000 445 250,000 50% 
PERU 8,000,000! 253 | 235,000 53% 
VENEZUELA | 4,500,000| 330 | 230,000 40% 
OTHERS* 25,900,000; 692 | 482,120 68% 
TOTAL 146,900,000! 7,487 | 5,334,732 61% 

AVERAGE 


* 


includes Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Republic of Panama, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti. Does not include European possessions. 


1948, followed by Mexico with thirteen per cent, and 
Argentina with ten per cent.” In other words, the two 
Latin American countries with lusty film industries were 
shipping to Peru almost one-half as many feature films 
as Hollywood. The report went on to show one facet of 
Mexican enterprise when it said: “Distributors of cer- 
tain foreign films, notably Mexican productions, obtain 
very wide simultaneous exhibition by arrangements with 
exhibitors to stagger schedules to allow time for the 
transportation of individual reels from one theater to 
another. As soon as a reel has been run off in one theater, 
it is rushed by motorcycle to the next theater in time to 
be exhibited there. In this manner the same picture may 
be shown in a dozen different theaters simultaneously, 
using only about six prints. This practice is followed 
for the most part only in the neighborhood theaters.” 

In Venezuela, where more Mexican than U.S. films 
are shown, “audience preference is for Mexican films, 
musical comedies, ranch life. U.S. westerns and action 
films also are accepted. The outstanding criticism of 
U.S. films is that the material is essentially American, 
that English dialogue is not understood by the great 
majority of Venezuelans, and that there is too great 
complexity of plot and dialogue, especially in certain 
‘spy stories and psychological drama.” 

For all the rapid progress made by the Latin Ameri- 
cans, the potential competition they offer Hollywood is 
still far from realized. By and large, South American 
pictures cannot compare with the run-of-the-mill from 
Hollywood. Although a few pictures have come out from 
the studios on the outskirts of Mexico City or Buenos 


Aires that hold their own with the best that have been 
(Continued on page 45) 
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In the August issue, Carlos Davila of Chile defended the 
Spaniards in the controversy over their cruelty during 
the conquest of America. Now an eminent Peruvian 
ethnologist takes another tack. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN SPAIN’S friends and enemies can- 
not be carried on today as it was fifty years ago. It is 
not worth while to repeat the arguments of the famous 
debate that took place in Mexico in October 1901 be- 
tween Professor Genaro Garcia and Deputy Pablo 
Macedo, knight commander of the Order of Charles III. 
Macedo was extremely indignant when he read Garcia’s 
book on the Spanish Conquest in America. The knight 
commander wrote a sharply critical review, and Garcia 
did not hesitate to reply. 

In the battle of words that followed, all the arguments 
for and against the “Black Legend” were used. That dis- 
pute serves as an arsenal of verbal ammunition on the 
subject, making it unnecessary to refer to the countless 
historians who have defended both sides for at least 400 
years. The famous legend originated in 1552, when 
Father Bartolomé de las Casas’ little book, best known by 
the shortened name Brevisima, was published. No one 
can say just how many more centuries it will last. 

But compared to the Black Legend’s four hundred 
years of existence, the Golden Legend either is unborn 
or has just recently come into the world. Perhaps it is 
in an incubator or in luxurious swaddling clothes, hidden 
from the view of the curious. The truth is that until 
recently no one has even tried to whitewash the Con- 
quest of America. Spain’s defenders have limited them- 
selves to fading the black to gray. 

Let us see what the pro-tlispanic writers of the years 


Luis E. Valcarcel 


during and after World War II have to say. Rémulo D. 
Carbia, the Argentine historian, feels that “the history 
of American Conquest is not free of undeniable acts of 
violence,” according to his book Historia de la Leyenda 
Vegra Hispanoamericana (History of the Hispano- 
American Black Legend). Later he declares: “There 
were wicked deeds, their seriousness depending on the 
moral code of the person judging them.” He insists that 
there was stubborness, a quality native to inhabitants of 
the Iberian Peninsula. He admits that criollos [American- 
born people of European descent] were considered in- 
tellectually inferior. But, more important, the Argentine 
regards as valid Simén de Vallalobos’ famous 1606 
manual by quoting this paragraph: “Let us take care 
that when we kill and wound we do it in defense of the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, so that in his favor and 
in his service we may win heaven by means of the lance 
and the knife.” Carbia comments: “This approach clears 
up much of what is puzzling about the Conquest. . . .” 

Following in the footsteps of those who make a goat 
of the author of the Brevisima, Carbia devotes a great 
part of his book to discrediting the Apostle of the Indies 
in every possible way. Then, in a frenzy of sincerity, 
he declares: “It is inadmissible not to know and un- 
scientific not to acknowledge that what Las Casas pro- 
claimed as just was really so.” 

The Argentine historian is forced to realize that “In 
many places and periods Castille’s occupation of Indian- 
held lands resulted in inexcusable excesses and crimes.” 
Thus he admits the historical fact that it was not a 
question of a few isolated cases of abuse but of an un- 
interrupted series through almost four centuries of Span- 
ish rule. He tries to justify these crimes, however: “They 
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were committed by men and not faultless angels” and 
“resulted largely from fear of being thwarted in their 
attempt to get rich fast.” But later he refers to the 
“systematic outrages” that cast a shadow on the Con- 
quest. 


Yet, disregarding all this evidence and pursuing at any 
cost his intention to destroy the Black Legend, Carbia 
repeats his theme song at short intervals: “The origin 
of it all is to be found in Father Las Casas’ pamphlet. 
There was no system in the cruelty; there was no oppres- 
sive regime, only isolated cases of mistreatment. No one 
should believe in Las Casas; he was a madman who 
spoke only in generalities. There is no proof. .. .” But 
the subconscious mind of the erudite Argentine knows 
better. 


Another recent book comes from the Jesuit priest Con- 
stantino Bayle, called Espafia en Indias (Spain in the 
Indies, Madrid, 1944). Bayle has the same purpose as 
Carbia, but admits the truth as much or more. Look at 
some of the priest’s statements: “There are no armies, 
even holy ones like the crusaders’, in which some of the 
officers and men do not deserve the gallows. . . Out- 
rages were inflicted. Force was misused to win victory 
or to punish and intimidate enemies. There was no shor- 
tage of legal trickery, useless and harsh reprisals, penal- 
ties for so-called transgressions. These transgressions 
were imaginary because the Indians had every right to 
fight off the invaders who fell on their houses and fields 
to carry off the gold and the corn and to violate the 
women. There is no need to cite specific cases, of which 
there are all too many. 


“No one, much less a Christian, can defend the con- 
quistadors. They felt God’s wrath even in this world, 
perhaps because their repentance and good works would 
have made it unjust to reserve punishment for the next 
life. Most of them—Balboa, Pizarro, Soto, Valdivia, 
Almagro, and so on, suffered painful and unhappy deaths. 
. . . Granted that gold often dazzled and overpowered 
them; that they took it without scruple from temples and 
Indian leaders; and that they resorted to torments and 
cruelties just to discover it. 

“The conquerors and first settlers of Chile were guilty 
of many cruel deeds. In his Historia General del Mar 
Océano (a general history of America), Herrera tells of 
a ruling against branding Indians on the face, a practice 
generally permitted everywhere.” 


Father Bayle quotes this sentence from José de la Riva 
Agiiero’s prologue to La Audiencia de Lima: “As a rule 
the Estremadurans were the fiercest encomenderos; they 
forced their overseers to burn the Indians alive. The 
encomienda,” the priest continues, “was a modified hang- 
over from feudalism, which used people rather than 
land as real estate. The difference between an Indian’s 
working for another man and slavery soon began to dis- 
appear, and greedy men forgot the distinction without 
hesitation. . . . Even if the exaggerations of Las Casas 
are discounted, the encomenderos heaped work on their 
Indians: hence the deaths, the suicides, the depopula- 
tion.” He quotes this statement by Friar Domingo de los 
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Angeles: “The natives are brought by force to hear the 
evangelical law and the Christian doctrine.” 

“I repeat,” Bayle continues, “that there were frequent 
abuses. Let anyone speak up who has invented a barrier 
that greed will not break through when confronted by 
weakness. Obviously the conquerors of America did not 
spend their time cultivating land or tending flocks. This 
was partly because the Spaniards’ work was war-making 
(which the honest ones financed by asking for loans or 
gifts, the wicked ones by stealing), and partly because 
of their eagerness for nobility.” 

Father Bayle cannot help but ask these pointed ques- 
tions: “Do I try to deny the ‘abuses? To prove that 
the magistrates in the Indies were without faults, the 
conquistadors evangelists, and the encomenderos guardian 
angels of the poor Indians? How would I dispense with 
the endless accounts of tyrannies, cruelties, thefts, and 
excesses of every kind that were continuously being re- 


One version of international relations in the New World at the 
time of the Conquest: old print pictures Indians entertaining 
the Spaniards 


ceived by the Council and the King? Were the friars 
mistaken? Did Santo Toribio lie when he said that many 
treated the Indians ‘like hired mules who are only fed 
so they can walk more miles’? Or Lépez Medel when he 
said they were treated like ‘a rented vineyard or plot 
of land from which the tenant tries to reap the harvest 
of ten years in one, or a walnut or pear tree beside a 
much traveled road from which everyone picks fruit but 
which no one bothers to care for’? 

“Is this question that Pedro de Quiroga puts on the 
lips of Tito from Cuzco, Peru, only rhetoric? Tito asks: 
“Aren’t they startled in Castille when you get back from 
hete laden with gold and riches, and don’t they notice 
that you are also laden with the hides of Indians, and 
are stained by the blood of those who died for your 
cause and your wealth?’ 

“Or did the anti-Spanish monomania they attribute to 
Las Casas affect all these others? Wouldn’t it be fairer 
to label as maniacs those who deny a truth supported by 
so many testimonies?” Well said. Father Bayle saves 
the honor of his order, and writes like a true son of 
Ignatius Loyola, patron of the Indians. 


Salvador de Madariaga and Pedro Gonzalez Blanco are 
men of a different school of thought who represent the 
liberal element of Spain. They too, with unequal success, 
defend their country and fight the timeworn Black 
Legend. The first did so in his book Cuadro Historico 
de las Indias (Historical Sketch of the Indies), and the 
second in a Cyclopean volume entitled Conquista y Colo- 
nizacion de América por la Calumniada Espana (Con- 
quest and Colonization of America by the Maligned 
Spain). Both were published in 1945, the former in 
Buenos Aires, the latter in Mexico. 


Are these men sincere? Don Salvador admits that 
the conquistador belonged to a society in which a gentle- 
man lived by his lance; with it he conquered his land 
and defended it against rivals or infidels; he was greedy 
for gold like all his contemporaries (and ours, Don Sal- 
vador adds). “From the beginning,” he writes with un- 
usual candor, “the splendor of the Conquest was tarnished 
by a cruelty unusual in men inclined toward it, and sel- 
dom seen in the great. The abuse the Indian workers had 
to take during Peru’s conquests and civil wars—being 
treated like beasts of burden, and what was even worse, 
being decapitated in cold blood just for the sake of con- 
venience—. . . is defamatory. But all these vestiges of 
the Spanish world in the Indies were an expression of 
universal Spanish characteristics that had nothing to do 
with race and color. When the Spaniard acted like a 
savage beast he did so toward other Spaniards as well as 
toward Indians and Negroes.” 

As an example of the conquistadors’ ienets, Madariaga 
quotes Lope de Aguirre’s phrase: “God made heaven 
for the worthy and earth for the powerful.” 


Pedro Gonzalez Blanco adopts an extremist position 
scarcely comparable to the one taken by the famous 
Father Ricardo Cappa or by the very mediocre Charles 
Lummis. Gonzalez Blanco’s judgments are those of a 
pamphleteer. He calls the Apostle of the Indies “a fraud 
and a hypocrite,” justifies all the horrors of the Con- 
quest, scorns pre-Columbian America and considers all 
the natives of this Continent savages, has no word of 
condemnation for the universally acknowledged excesses. 
This antipathy for things American is apparent through- 
out the 1,276 pages of his book. 

But suddenly all this becomes meaningless when he 
gives us the sickening picture of the lives of the Charleses 
and the Philips, of the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons, and 
the decadence into which the Spaniards of all classes 
sank. Painted in the darkest colors, this picture reveals 
the atmosphere in which the whole administrative system 
of the Spanish Empire operated. In dozens of pages of 
fine print, Gonzalez Blanco describes the life at court, 
which gives the measure of Spain’s government and so- 
ciety. “It was tiring,” he says, “to write of so much 
baseness. But there is no other way to explain our 
wretched decay.” The people and the Church as well as 
the throne and the court are subjected to his relentless 
analysis. (“Religious fanaticism had brought the Span- 
iards to this degree of stupidity,” he exclaims.) He 
traces the silhouettes of the confessors, of those “soulless 
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friars” (like Nithard and Reluz) along with those of the 
kings’ favorites. He says of the Inquisition: “The sciences 
and the arts had died as a result of the controls imposed 
by the accursed tribunal.” 

And this is not all—statements like this appear here 
and there: “The reasons for the population’s corruption 
must be sought in the sudden change of climate, in the 
physical exertion, in fatigue, in the inadequacy of the 
food, in the infectious vapors of the mines, and in alcohol. 
Everyone coveted wealth, sometimes imaginary rather 
than the real treasure, which was land.” Like Madariaga 
and some of his other fellow countrymen who dealt with 
the same topic, Gonzalez Blanco realizes that “the 
Spaniard never had any doubts about his faith or his 
assurance; he had complete self-control, and therefore 
never thought of life as anything but a struggle to domi- 
nate others.” 

After this superficial survey of recent books defending 
“slandered Spain,” let us turn to the evaluation of Span- 
ish rule in America from a different point of view. It 
is useless to insist on building up a Golden Legend as a 
substitute for the Black. Not even the most prejudiced 
dare do this. Neither can the obstinate attack against a 
non-existent Black Legend continue. The real historian 
finds himself faced with countless sufficiently-proved 
facts and with a carefully described system of conquest 
and colonization. The argument that the abuses were 
“a characteristic of the times” is very weak, and the idea 
that they should be forgotten is false. Nor are those 
cruel deeds excusable because history records so many 
others like them. All are damnable. It is impossible to 
justify the methods of Toledo by reproducing the same 
lies he used himself while he overcame the Peruvian 
people, murdered the last Inca, and exterminated the 
nobility of Cuzco. 

To continue denying the existence of the advanced 
cultures of Mexico, Central America, and Peru is to 
admit inexcusable ignorance of the growth in American 
anthropological knowledge. It is an insult to the free 
peoples of this Continent to question their great intention 
of winning independence. Carbia is sadly mistaken when 
he writes: “The America that won independence was not 
of the Incas or of Moctezuma—which had ceased to exist 
centuries before—but the outgrowth of a European migra- 
tion, a branch of the ancient Hispanic tree. The emanci- 
pation, therefore, was like coming of age, which frees 
children from subjection to their parents, but does not 
necessarily result in estrangement and mutual rejection. 
Because the liberators failed to understand the situation 
thus, they gave the independence movement a strange 
aspect that clearly shows the influence of the fable we 
are studying.” 

The Argentine historian thus holds that San Martin, 
Belgrano, Castelli, O'Higgins, Bolivar, and all the others 
based their great undertakings on the lies of Father Las 
Casas, on the Black Legend. They were not interpreting 
the suffering of their peoples, the bitterness of oppres- 
sion, the longing for freedom from foreign rule. So 
Carbia asks that our patriotic hymns be suppressed. He 


does not approve of the independence of America, be- 
cause he comes from an old Spanish family. 

The American historian has to rise above the common 
practice of condemning or praising the Spanish conquis- 
tadors. The time has come to look at the question from 
a vantage point that gives us more perspective. Then it 
will be discovered that the Spanish invasion meant to 
the culture of America not simply a contact with Euro- 
pean fifteenth-century civilization, but an introduction 
to all that civilization’s antecedents: to the medieval, 
Christian, Roman and Greek, eastern Mediterranean, an- 
cient, and all other components of what we call Western 
Culture. But, what is more important, the Spaniards 
brought to the American Continent a pastoral pattern of 
living that was foreign to it. 
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Page from Guaman Poma de Ayala’s Nueva Coronica on the 
conquest and colonization of Peru. Manuscript was discovered 
in Copenhagen in 1908, published in Paris in 1936 


The men on horseback—the Pizarros, the Corteses, the 
Jiménez de Quesadas, the Valdivias, the Alvarados— 
played the same role as the invaders who razed Asia and 
Europe, enslaving the peaceful, agricultural peoples, and 
establishing by wild animal trainer methods a two-class 
society, an autonomous state, and the right of private 
property. It was the destiny of the men of the Conquest 
to act with cruelty, without scruples. The Spaniard in 
America had a philosophy of life that may well be 
captured accurately in this paragraph from the Memorial 
de las Historias del Nuevo Mundo (Commentary on the 
History of the New World), written at the beginning of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Willfred Mauck 


THE BROWN ROAD, lying straight as a measuring stick across the endless, rock-strewn fields of 
the altiplano, was dotted irregularly with moving bits of color. It was Corpus Christi time, and 
all along our route from La Paz to Achacachi, groups of Aymaras made their way, brilliant with 
festival costumes in every hue of the rainbow, flourishing long poles decked with gaily-colored 
streamers. Some were swirling in a dance as they went along, the women’s black skirts billowing 
out above petticoats of orange, blue, red, yellow, and green. Most of the pilgrims greeted us as 
we passed. They did not know us; but they are a courteous people. Besides, although they 
might not be able to read the Spanish legend on our car—“‘Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Educacién””—many of them knew the Servicio’s emblem. 


On our left, the rock-walled fields, surrounding scat- 
tered adobe homes, sloped gently upward to the low 
hills that screened Lake Titicaca from our view. Far to 
the right, against a clear blue sky, the peaks of the Cor- 
dillera Real kept pace with us. A banner of white cloud 
floated from the white cone of Iliampu. Peaked-capped 
boys, whirling their slingshots, chased their herds of 
llamas and alpacas out of our path. 

It was my first glimpse of rural Bolivia, and I asked 
endless questions of my companions, to whom the scene 
was a familiar one. For nearly three years they had 
been living in rarefied highlands of the altiplano, working 
day by day and month by month in a cooperative pro- 
gram with Bolivian teachers and officials. 

Like other Latin American republics, Bolivia is en- 
gaged in a reorganization and reorientation of her rural 
education system. And like several of her neighbors, 
Bolivia invited the United States Government, through 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, to collaborate with 
her in the program. Each country pays the salaries and 
expenses of its own technicians and specialists. Each 
also contributes its share of the funds for direct expendi- 
tures on project activities. When the program started in 
September 1944, Bolivia was paying about four dollars 
to every five coming from the United States, and today 
she is providing about three quarters of the project 
funds. Now the chief of the Institute’s field staff, Ernest 
Maes, and one of his specialists, Lloyd Tireman, were 
pointing out to me, as a representative of the Institute’s 
Washington Office, what was being done. 

Before long, we would be driving along the shores of 
Titicaca to the rural normal school at Santiago de Huata. 
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Bolivian rural teachers in action at 
summer institute in Santiago 
de Huata 


A narrow road branched off to our left, toward a village. 
“That is the comunidad of Batallas, over there,” said 
Ernest, as we passed the road junction. “One of our 
central schools is there.” 

“T should like to see it, if there is time,” I said. 

We turned the car around and took the road to 
Batallas. It was just an unscheduled deviation from our 
plans for the day; but it turned out to be one of the 
most interesting experiences of a long trip through 
several countries. Ever since then, Batallas has been to 
me a symbol both of international collaboration and of 
a rural community’s sturdy march of progress. 

“Before we get to Batallas,” said Ernest, “I want to 
explain what it was like before we and our Bolivian col- 
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leagues started work here, for the school has brought 
about many changes in the last few months. The school- 
house was too small to accommodate the students. You 
see, children came here from many kilometers’ distance, 
walking all the way, frequently without breakfast, to join 
with the children of the village itself. The school was 
dark and uncomfortable, with almost no furniture. There 
was not even a blackboard to help the teacher in her 
work. The curriculum was the same as in the city schools 
of La Paz, with no bearing upon the daily lives of the 
children and their parents. The method of instruction 
was memorization—the teacher read or recited to the 
children their lessons in anatomy, in geography, in 
arithmetic. The pupils copied faithfully in their note- 
books what the teacher read to them; then they learned 
it all by heart. 

“Of course, many children of the comunidad did not 
come to school at all, in spite of the compulsory educa- 
tion laws. There was not room for them, for one thing. 
But even if there had been, one can scarcely blame their 
parents for feeling that since the youngsters were learn- 
ing little that could be useful to them in later life, they 
might better be at home learning the tasks of farming 
and home-making. The teachers are hard-working, and 
they were doing their best . . . but here we are at the 
school.” 

The cluster of school buildings stood in a walled 
compound at the near edge of the village. As we ap- 
proached the gate, a group of men came toward us. We 
were pleasantly surprised to see that one of them was 
Sr. Raul Bravo, Bolivian Director of Rural Education in 
the Ministry of Education, who was working closely 
with us in the cooperative program. He promptly took 
charge of our visit and acted as our interpreter, in 
Spanish, with the Aymara-speaking villagers. 

Before we entered the compound, I noticed a ring of 
armed men, irregularly spaced in a circle around the 
walls of the school grounds. “What are they doing?” 
I asked Sr. Bravo. He smiled grimly. 

“That is an interesting story,” he replied. “You see, 
the laborers on the nearby haciendas have taken to arms 
against the landowners. In other days when such dis- 
turbances occurred, the villagers were accustomed to 
make common cause with the laborers. But this year the 
men of Batallas kept aloof because, they said, men from 
La Paz were transforming their school, and the school 
was transforming the comunidad, and all that would be 
lost if Batallas were to join in the uprising. When the 
laborers threatened to destroy the school, the villagers 
set up this cordon of guards. Batallas is safe.” 

We looked thoughtfully for a moment past the silent 
line of guards toward a distant eucalyptus grove on a 
hillside, where Discontent was ruling. Then we turned 
in to the school grounds. 

My first impression was that the whole community 
had gathered at the school. There were dozens of chil- 
dren in all parts of the grounds. But there were also 
many adults, some mingling with the children, others 
gathered in a group before the main building. As we 
approached, we could hear the voices of students and 
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Building an adobe school, part of the joint U.S.-Bolivian 
education program 


Below: making boats from balsa reeds high on the altiplano 
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teacher, discussing the lesson.“ They are studying nutri- 
tion just now,” said Sr. Bravo, “finding out what they 
should eat each day to keep them well.” 

“But what are the adults doing, standing by the door 
and windows?” I asked. 

“They are learning, too,” replied Sr. Bravo with a 
smile. “You usually find several parents here every 
day. What the children are learning is of great impor- 
tance in the home. These are intelligent people, and they 
are not wasting an opportunity which lies at their very 
doors.” 

The parents made way for us, and we entered the 
school. Instantly all the pupils rose in greeting. We 
were introduced to the teacher and gave her our special 
congratulations, as this was Dia de los Maestros 
(Teachers’ Day). Proudly the teacher—a graduate of 
the rural normal school at Santiago de Huata—showed 
us the classroom and the handiwork of her s' dents 
decorating the neatly whitewashed adobe walls. 

“A few months ago,” she explained, “this was the 
school’s only building. There were no windows—only 
the door for light and ventilation. The walls were un- 
painted and undecorated. The pupils sat on the earthen 
floor, or on stones they brought from the fields. Now 
the children and I have worked together, with some help 
from the parents, to make the windows, paint the walls, 
.. build adobe benches and desks. They may not look as 
comfortable to you as wooden furniture, but there is no 
wood here, and this is much better than anything the 
children have had before. And, see, we have even made 
a blackboard! The men and women of the Servicio 
Cooperativo showed us how to make a smooth surface 
on the adobe walls and cover it with lampblack and egg- 
white. It is wonderful to be able to work with a black- 
board!” 

“Now,” said Sr. Bravo, “I want to show you that this 
lesson in nutrition the children are studying is not mere 
theory.” He led us outside through an archway into 
a courtyard between two new buildings. The aroma of 
food drifted from an open doorway. Inside, over a 
simple but effective adobe stove, the school lunch was 
being prepared by two teachers and a group of children. 
“The children no longer come hungry to school, and go 
home hungry,” continued Bravo. “Their diet, based on 
foods available in this locality, is carefully planned in 
accordance with the principles they are learning at this 
moment.” 

“Who supplies the food?” I asked. (My part of the 
conversation at Batallas always ended with a question 
mark. ) 

“We must buy a little, and the children bring in some 
of it. As for the rest—follow me.” 


He led the way around the buildings to the rear of 
the school. Here more children and a sprinkling of 
adults were cultivating an extensive garden divided into 
neat patches, each the particular responsibility of a group 
of children. Some of the produce, Sr. Bravo explained, 
was used in the school lunches. The rest was taken home 
by the children or sold for the benefit of the school. 
The children had been organized into school agricultural 
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Teachers pitch into home improvements during summer vacation. 
Below: practical education program is designed to make a 
better life for these Bolivian country people 
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clubs (Clubes Escolares Campesinos), and the work in 
the gardens was part of both their school instruction and 
their club activities. “The club members,” said Bravo, 
“make it part of their duty—and pleasure—to learn how 
to improve their tools and cultivation methods. Then, in 
cooperation with the organized Parents’ Association, they 
carry their new methods to their own farms.” 

At one corner of the garden, a small group was work- 
ing busily with shovels, adobe bricks, and a mixing 
trough. “Those boys and the two men who are helping 
them with the heavy work are building an inexpensive 
but effective row of latrines for the school. Until the 
Cooperative Program entered Batallas, neither the latrine 
nor the necessity for it was known here. Now the in- 
struction in sanitation and hygiene is showing results.” 

“But we are aiming also at community education,” I 
pointed out. “If that instruction is put into effect only 
at the school, will it really have any permanent effect as 
far as the children are concerned?” 

“Ah,” said Ernest Maes, “we shall have to show you 
the answer to that.” 

We made our way once more to the compound gate 
and walked toward the village. I was doing some think- 
ing. “But Ernest,” I said, “we think of a school primarily 
as a place where one learns reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. From what I have seen so far, this school teaches 
only agriculture, health, and—” 

Sr. Bravo broke in. “No, no! Our children must be 
taught to read and to figure, of course. And you should 
see how interested they are in it! For they are taught 
to read about things that are familiar to them—their 
fields, their school activities, their homes. They work 
out arithmetic problems which deal with the measure- 
ments of their fields, the census of their farm animals, 
the weight of their produce, the prices in the market- 
place at Achacachi. It has meaning for them, and that 
kind of learning is not a burden.” 

Four or five villagers were approaching us at a digni- 
fied and formal pace. At their head walked a man carry- 
ing an impressive-looking staff. His wife was beside him. 
“Here is the alcalde of Batallas,” whispered Bravo. “He 
has been informed of your visit and has come to wel- 
come you.” 

The alcalde, or mayor, and his following stopped 
before us, making gentle gestures of greeting. Sr. Bravo 
stepped forward and explained to him in Aymara who 
we were and why we had come. First the alcalde, then 
his wife, advanced and gave each of us a dignified but 
friendly embrace. Then the alcalde made a brief speech 
in Aymara. “He says,” translated Sr. Bravo, “that it 
is a fortunate omen that brings you to Batallas on the 
Dia de los Maestros, for it gives him the opportunity he 
has long desired to express to you and to the Servicio 
Cooperativo the sincere appreciation of his people for 
the work that has been started here. He says the 
Servicio has made every day a Dia de los Maestros in 
Batallas. He asks you to accept the hospitality of his 
people and to permit him to show you the changes which 
are taking place among them under the Cooperative 
Program. He adds,” Bravo continued with a grin, “that 


he must make a confession. He accepted the Cooperative 
Program with reluctance at the beginning, because it 
seemed dangerous to meddle with the ancient ways of 
doing things. But now he wishes to be considered a 
colleague in the Program.” 

My brief reply was less eloquent, for the alcalde had 
a natural gift of oratory, but it was no less sincere. Our 
two groups joined, and we proceeded toward the nearest 
houses. On the way Sr. Bravo explained that the school 
children had formed teams, to each of which one or two 
members of the Parents’ Auxiliary was attached. The 
teams moved from one household to another in the 
comunidad, helping the owners to improve their homes 
and fields and teaching them how to maintain them as 
pleasanter, more comfortable, and more healthful places 
to live in. The alcalde had decided to take us first to two 
homes not yet reached by the school, and then to two 
or three which had been “transformed,” as Bravo 
translated it. 

As we approached the first house, a woman who was 
standing in the low doorway twirling the inevitable 
spindle of wool stepped forward shyly to greet us. The 
alcalde apparently explained the nature of our visit and 
asked permission to enter. Bravo translated her reply 
under his breath. “She says we are welcome, and asks 
the alcalde when the children will come to her home, for 
she wishes it to be like that of some of her neighbors.” 

Tireman, Maes, and I stooped to follow the alcalde 
into the one-room house. After the bright sunlight, it 
was several moments before we could see. The doorway, 
which we could not help blocking for lack of standing 
room, was the only opening. I was startled by the sud- 
den rush past my legs of two chickens, which apparently 
resented our intrusion and slipped past me, squawking, 
into the farmyard. By that time, the room began to take 
shape in the darkness. At one end, three stones supported 
a blackened pot. This was the kitchen. The walls and 
roof were blackened by smoke, and some of the acrid 
fumes that had not yet found their way through the roof 
made our eyes smart. At the other end of the room, a 
pile of thick blankets on the earthen floor marked the 
family bedroom. Between the “bedroom” and “kitchen,” 
much of the tiny floor space was taken up with neat 
little piles of food—one of meat, another of potatoes, 
and so forth. A few earthen dishes leaned against the 
farther wall. Two cords strung from one side of the room 
to the other bore a few articles of clothing. We stepped 
again into the sunlight, with some difficulty as a sheep 
chose that moment to try to enter the house, and the door- 
way was not wide enough for two-way traffic. We thanked 
our hostess and promised that the children would come 
soon. Her smile would have done credit to a diplomat’s 
lady. 

At the next house, the woman was courteous but not 
cordial. She explained that we were welcome but that 
she hoped the school would not interfere with her home. 
“Old ways are best,” she said—or the equivalent adage 
in Aymara. Except for the difference in greeting, this 
house was much like the first. Then the alcalde smiled. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Chilean pianist Claudio Arrau and U.S. conductor Serge Koussevitzky take their bows at Tanglewood concert 


IT WAS SUMMERTIME AT TANGLEWOOD. Soprano trills, horn solos, and impromptu string music 
floated. from. the open windows of a weather-beaten red cottage. In the formal gardens, facing the 
green hills across the lake, an earnest group of young people discussed the merits of Schoenberg. 
Tweed-caped. Serge Koussevitzky slipped through a side door of the huge concert shed, and Aaron 
Copland sat under a nearby tree studying a musical score. 


Here, on 230 rolling wooded acres just outside Lenox, 
Massachusetts, is the summer music capital of the hemis- 
phere. To music lovers on this side of the Atlantic, 
Tanglewood is what Salzburg and Edinburgh are to 
Europe. To the people of the Berkshire Hills, it is the 
music festival they had in mind back in 1934, when 
they engaged 65 members of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra to give a series of concerts on an estate in 
Stockbridge. To Serge Koussevitzky, for a quarter 


16 


century conductor of the Boston Symphony, it represents 
fulfillment of the plans he made when he was a promising 
young musician in Russia and dreamed of a place where 
other talented youngsters could devote a summer to 
“living and working in music” with the best men in their 
field. When the owners of Tanglewood presented it to 
the Boston Symphony in 1936, the name meant, to those 
to whom it meant anything at all, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Tanglewood Tales; today it is world-famous as the 
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home of the Berkshire Music Center and Festival. 

On a fine weekend in August, the region’s twisting, 
two-lane roads are choked with traffic their builders 
never foresaw. Perhaps the Boston Symphony is play- 
ing Bach or Mozart in the small Concert Hall, the Chilean 
pianist Claudio Arrau is doing a Beethoven concerto, or 
the school’s opera department is giving the first perform- 
ance of the newest Benjamin Britten. People drive up 
from New York City or down from Boston for the day, 
if the weather and the program are right. Others snap 
up every room in Lenox, Stockbridge, and all the other 
white-painted villages of Berkshire County, to spend a 
week or two with music and mountain scenery. They 
picnic on the grounds—which nevertheless always look 
as flawlessly groomed as a golf course—and take snap- 
shots of their friends standing beside celebrities. The 
enormous, wedge-shaped Shed holds 6,000, but the 
audiences run twice that large. If they can’t get seats 
inside, they spread blankets on the grass. They may have 
a chance to see an explosive Koussevitzky rehearsal on 
Saturday. This year they might have heard Brazil’s 
Bernardo Federowski conduct a student concert. 

Tanglewood is one reason why you hear a lot nowa- 
days about musical “boy wonders’—gifted composers, 
conductors, and instrumentalists who, according to all 
the traditions of art, should still have a long struggle 
ahead. Take eighteen-year-old Bernardo Federowski of 
Rio de Janeiro, for instance. Last year he graduated 
with honors from the University of Brazil’s music school. 
He studied the violin, was assistant conductor of an 
orchestra he had helped to form, and won two prizes. 


Music students from three continents enjoy a laugh with 
Brazilian conductor Eleazar de Carvalho 


This summer, along with more than 400 other students 
from countries around the globe, he was putting on the 
finishing touches at Tanglewood. Bernardo may ‘not live 
up to the promise he has shown so far. In any case, he 
has reached the stage where he needs expert advice and 
encouragement, and he is getting it. That he does show 
promise is indicated by his presence at Tanglewood. 

A few years ago, another young Brazilian came to 
Koussevitzky’s attention. In 1948 Eleazar de Carvalho, 
now guest conductor of some of the United States’ lead- 
ing symphony orchestras and a member of the Tangle- 
wood faculty, was back in Brazil for a month when he 
saw Bernardo conduct and promptly offered him a 
scholarship. 

At 30, when Carvalho came to the States to study 
with Koussevitzky, he was already well known in Brazil. 
He had composed two operas, one of which, Tiradentes 
(based on the life of the Brazilian hero), won a $4,000 
prize and became part of the permanent repertory of 
Rio’s Municipal Theater. As a conductor, Carvalho had 
opened the opera season three years running. A _ per- 
manent chair at the National Academy of Music had been 
established in his name. 

The son of a poor farmer in northwestern Ceara, 
Carvalho served in the navy for many years, at the same 
time managed to graduate from both the National School 
of Music and the Instituto Rio Branco. One young man, 
Arturo Toscanini, had already leaped to fame in Rio by 
substituting at the last minute for the regular conductor. 
Carvalho did it again, in 1941. It was partly the advice 
of the great, temperamental composer Heitor Villa-Lobos 
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Early arrivals head toward the “Shed,” scene of Tanglewood’s 
famous concerts 


Gregor Piatigorsky goes over his cello numbers with Koussevitzky 
at popular morning rehearsals 


A Tanglewood faculty member, Carvalho relaxes on the lawn to 
study a musical score 


Below: girls get ready to model fashions adapted from Latin 
American traditional costumes in Pittsfield style show 


that persuaded him to stick to conducting. This year he 
directed the first performance of Villa-Lobos’ symphonic 
poem Mandu-Carara, a legend of the Nhungatu Indians, 
before a Tanglewood audience of almost 11,000. 

Once a private estate, Tanglewood was thrown together 
out of several farms about a hundred years ago. Its 
owner was a wealthy Boston merchant, one of the breed 
that got rich in the days of Clipper ships. His daughters 
turned it into a mecca for the nineteenth century’s “plain 
living and high thinking” literary lights. In a red cot- 
tage on its grounds, Hawthorne lived for two years while 
he gathered material for the Tales and The House of 
Seven Gables. The old cottage burned down in 1890, 
but today a replica houses practice studios. 

The factories of bustling Pittsfield have edged out 
farming as Berkshire County’s chief pursuit, and the 
arts—Tanglewood, Jacob’s Pillow dance festival near 
Lee, summer theater at Stockbridge—have recently moved 
into the neighborhood. Outwardly, however, the Berk- 
shires seem curiously unchanged after a century and a 
half. The stony farms are hacked out of the hillside in 
the New England tradition. The houses in the placid 
villages either date from the Revolution or look it. But 
one week-end last summer the Berkshires went Latin 
American. 

Summer Members’ night at the Berkshire Museum in 
Pittsfield is always one of the big events of the season. 
The museum is small, inviting, set far back in its own 
grounds. It boasts an outsize attendance. A contribution 
to its upkeep constitutes membership, and one evening 
every summer is devoted to a special program for mem- 
bers. This year’s included an address by Berenguer- 
Cesar, Brazilian Consul General in New York; a film 
about South America lent by IBM; and the Mexican 
dancers Garcia and Renato, who came over from Jacob’s 
Pillow to present a series of Latin American folk dances. 
The evening’s smash hit was a fashion show of clothes 
adapted from various South American regional costumes. 
Designed by Katheiine Lyford of the New England Pan 
American Society, they proved so popular that the show 
had to be repeated. Meanwhile, two art exhibitions deal- 
ing with Latin America opened in the galleries. Pitts- 
field’s library displayed a special collection of books sent 
up by the Pan American Union, while every afternoon 
for two weeks phonograph records of Latin American 
music, also from the PAU, were played on the lawn. And 
at Tanglewood, Carvalho conducted Villa-Lobos. 


Left to right: Chile’s Carlos Riesco, Brazil’s Antonio de Almeida 
and Bernardo Federowski had a summer with music 
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Samuel Putnam 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO last August 19, a male child was born at No. 39, Rua Aterro da Boa 
Vista, city of Recife. He was christened Joaquim Aurélio Barreto Nabuco de Araujo, known to 
posterity as Joaquim Nabuco. Son of an aristocratic family of slaveholders, he was to become one 
of Brazil’s leading abolitionists. A century later, the anniversary of his birth was celebrated all 
over the Americas honoring his role as a Pan Americanist. 


In Brazil, elaborate centennial ceremonies were staged 
by the Government and Brazilian Academy of Letters, 
with the Historical Institute and other cultural organ- 
izations as co-sponsors. Pernambuco State authorities 
arranged a series of festivities culminating in the found- 
ing of the Joaquim Nabuco historical Museum on the 
old Massangana plantation, where the abolitionist leader 
spent his early years in the midst of slavery. The 
Brazilian Institute of Education, Science, and Culture, 
housed with the Foreign Office in Rio’s handsome 
Itamaraty Palace, is offering a $2,500 prize for the best 
essay on “Joaquim Nabuco and Pan Americanism.” [See 
contest announcement, AMERICAS, May 1949.] For 
Nabuco is essentially homo americanus. 


Nothing could have been more American than young 
Joaquim’s upbringing. In later years he wrote a famous 
book called Minha Formagao (freely translated My Edu- 
cation) that is frequently compared to the North Ameri- 
can classic, The Education of Henry Adams. In his work, 
Nabuco rightfully stresses the formative period of his 
life at Massangana, his godparents’ estate where he lived 
until he was eight years old. The boy was left there 
when his parents, José Thomaz Nabuco de Araujo and 
Dona Anna Rosa Faleao de Carvalho, moved to Rio and 
his father assumed his duties as a newly-elected deputy. 

As a child, Joaquim was so tender-hearted that he 
could not bear to see even mild punishment inflicted on 
a disobedient slave. “It is an act of mercy,” his doting 
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Recife, known as the Brazilian Venice, birthplace of the 
internationalist, Joaquim Nabuco 

godmother wrote in a letter to a friend, “to chastise those 
who err, but the young one will not have it.” 

One day at Massangana a fugitive slave ran up and 
threw himself at the lad’s feet, begging for protection 
from a cruel master. Nabuco never forgot the incident. 
In his epoch-making volume Abolicionismo, he penned a 
sentence that opened the movement to free the blacks: 
“Slavery in Brazil has now endured for almost a century 
after the French Revolution taught the world to know 
and love liberty!” Perhaps he had in mind the cringing 
runaway who once implored his mercy. 

After his godmother’s death, Joaquim rejoined his 
parents and other members of the family in Rio de 
Janeiro. There for the first time he became a close friend 
of his father, who was to be the dominant influence in 
his life. The elder Nabuco, Brazil’s leading jurisconsult, 
had become a senator and member of the Council of 
State, and was charged with the weighty task of framing 
the Civil Code. 

As he grew into adolescence and manhood, the son 
frequently sought out his father in the book-lined study 
where, whenever public duties permitted, the statesman 
withdrew from the outside world. In politics, the elder 
Nabuco was a liberal, and the younger followed in his 
footsteps. Their common hatred of slavery was a bond 
between them, apparent in this enthusiastic letter from 
youthful Joaquim: 

“There is but one honor that I wish for you in this 
land of ours,” he wrote to the Senator. “I would see 
your name beneath the decree that does away with slavery. 
If you should be called into the Ministry, accept the 
appointment if only for a couple of days in order that 
you may dictatorially put an end to the institution. . . . 
The sole honor that I dream of for you is that which 
is Abraham Lincoln’s. The greatest day of my life will 
be when I see your name signed to another February 2nd 
proclamation.” 

Young Joaquim also found inspiration in his mother, 
a charming, exceedingly popular hostess, with the most 
brilliant salon in all Rio. There the impressionable lad, 
already showing signs of extraordinary mental alacrity, 
had an opportunity to meet the great and near-great of 
the imperial capital. 

In the Colégio Pedro II, a secondary school renowned 


for the high quality of its teachers and for following the 
progressive ideas of the enlightened monarch whose name 
it bears, Nabuco displayed a not uncommon trait of 
genius by obtaining good marks only when he chose to 
work for them. He was strong in the classics and keenly 
interested in literature and literary composition. But his 
real passion early appeared to be politics and oratory. 
Eloquence has been called the curse of the Latin Ameri- 
can temperament, but Nabuco employed it most effectively 
as a weapon in the fight for the emancipation of the 
Brazilian Negro. 

That Nabuco might have become a poet as well as an 
orator we are justified in believing on the eminent auth- 
ority of the novelist Machado de Assis, one of the finest 
writers this hemisphere has produced. It is true that 
Joaquim’s schoolboy verses were, as his biographer- 
daughter, Dona Carolina Nabuco, has put it, “very weak.” 
Nabuco himself was under no illusions about it. “As 
soon as I reach a certain age,” he wrote to his critic, “I 
do not intend to apply myself to poetry any longer.” He 
was resolved, he added, “to disassociate myself com- 
pletely from that world of visionaries. ... As soon as my 
faculties are concentrated by study and meditation, in 
such a manner that I may apply them to the positive, 
the exact, I shall cease to burn incense to the Muses.” 

Yet, in a sense, Joaquim Nabuco’s was a double life, 
with the man of letters and the statesman continually 
striving for priority, often fusing into a single, indivisible 
personality. He published nearly a dozen volumes in all. 
Among his outstanding works is an essay on Camoées and 
the Lusiads (his lectures on the Portuguese poet, de- 
livered at North American universities, are also available 
in book form.) Another important item in his biblio- 
graphy is entitled Castro Alves, dealing with the ill-fated 
“poet of the slaves” who was one of his schoolmates at 
the Law Faculty of Sao Paulo. And finally, there is his 
verse play, L’Option, written in French and based on the 
war of 1870. 

In short, practically everything Nabuco wrote was in- 
fused with a poetic spirit. But with him, literary crea- 
tion and the social theme were closely interwoven. In 
this respect, he is distinctly a modern, not to say a 
precursor. 

Meanwhile, political activity, finding an oratorical or 
journalistic outlet, began to fill his days. The great 
parliamentary battle of Emancipation was at hand, and 
despite his youth, he had placed himself in the aboli- 
tionist vanguard. This was an instinctive reaction, for 
the Massangana memories were still with him, but his 
ardor was unquestionably heightened by contact with 
the flaming spirit of Castro Alves. 

We next find Joaquim as a member of the brilliant 
coterie that gathered at that time in Sao Paulo, making 
speeches, engaged in founding and editing student papers 
in support of the Liberal Party’s program, presiding over 
debating societies, and writing an occasional pamphlet 
or brochure. For the final year of his law course he re- 
turned to Recife. There he won nation-wide applause by 
appearing in court to save from the death penalty a 
Negro slave who, after a public flogging, had slain his 
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master and a prison guard. It was one of Nabuco’s 
greatest oratorical triumphs. 

The actual practice of law, however, proved to be a 
profession with little appeal for Joaquim. After repudiat- 
ing his first client in open court for bringing suit on 
unjust grounds, the young counselor informed his father 
that this was no career for him. Instead, he turned to 
journalism. Convinced that constitutional monarchy 
after the British model was best, he became involved in 
a controversy with the advocates of a republican form 
of government. Not until the Brazilian monarchy had 
fallen in 1889 did he change his views, then only grad- 
ually but with characteristic honesty. 


Novelist Carolina Nabuco 
is her father’s biographer 


Like his father before him, Dr. 
Mauricio Nabuco is Brazil's 
Po. Ambassador to Washington 


On the other hand, in matters affecting religion and 
politics, he invariably took an anticlerical position. For 
he firmly believed in the separation of church and state 
in the interests of Catholicism itself, that it might be “in 
place of an official rite, the national religion of the 
country.” 

During Nabuco’s early journalistic career, politics did 
not monopolize his attention; he also discussed philoso- 
phical questions and eventually turned to literature. One 
of his works written in French and published at this time 
was Le Droit au Meurtre, a vigorous reply to the younger 
Dumas’ L’Homme-Femme, in which the French writer 
had defended the right of a husband to slay his unfaithful 
wife. Here again he revealed his tendency to take the 
liberal and humane side of every social question. 

On coming of age, Nabuco inherited a small Pernam- 
bucan sugar plantation from his godmother. He promptly 
turned it into cash and made the traditional “grand tour” 
of Europe, visiting France, England, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Apparently he felt such a voyage was necessary 
to complete his education, for, according to his daughter, 
he went “like a pilgrim from museum to museum, from 
church to church, in search of all the masterpieces of 
humanity.” He also obtained introductions to outstand- 


Joaquim Nabuco (center rostrum, thumbs 
in vest) with Teddy Roosevelt during Pan 
American Union cornerstone laying in 
1908; Mauricio, the son, spoke at last year’s 
cornerstone ceremonies 


ing statesmen and writers, including Ernest Renan, at 
that time Joaquim’s idol. 

Among those who received the visiting Brazilian was 
George Sand. She was quite frank in expressing her 
astonishment at the impression this youth from the 
tropics made upon cultured Europeans. After his first 
call, she dropped him a note: “We had thought that, 
coming from so far, you would amuse us, and here you 
have charmed us. ... I do not know how you did it, 
but when you had left, we found that we were all 
in love with you.” 

Many Continentals of that era doubtless conceived of 
Brazil and the Americas in general as a land still swarm- 
ing with the “noble savage” of Rousseau and Chateau- 
briand, and they were amazed to behold this refined 
product from the wilderness overseas. 

His daughter’s book describes Nabuco in his youth: 
“Notwithstanding his unusual height,” she says, “he still 
had the slenderness of adolescence. A growth of down 
upon his full lips was a harbinger of those thick mus- 
taches which he was never to shave off, and which, in 
accord with the fashion of the age, he looked upon as 
adding to his attractiveness. His straight and prominent 
nose and his firm chin were admirably formed. He wore 
his hair combed back in long waves that afforded a sight 
of noble brow. Thanks to his eyes, of a warm chestnut 
hue and reflecting his intelligence, he may be said to 
have combined a classic beauty of features with that 
of a more human kind that comes from expressiveness. 
Nature had been prodigal in his case.” 

He was, indeed, so handsome that the reputation of 
being vain and a dandy pursued him all his life. In the 
early years of this century, he arrived in the United 
States as Brazil’s first full-fledged ambassador with the 
air of having just stepped out of his tailor’s in Saville 
Row. He had in fact just come from his ministerial post 
in London, where he had long been addicted to the un- 
obtrusive elegance of English clothes. It was as if he 
sensed the need of a polished exterior for the highly 
civilized individual inside. Foreign journalists often 
spoke of his “aristocratic” or “military” bearing— 
actually the reflection of a forceful and self-assured 
personality. 

After his European tour, Joaquim resumed his 
journalistic activities in Rio for a number of years. With 

(Continued on page 38) 
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baseball at an early age 


ONE OF THE OBVIOUS RESULTS of Europe’s isolation dur- 
ing the war years, 1939-1945, was a weakening of its 
influence on the Latin American countries. Its pre-war 
strength in the Spanish-speaking nations and in the great 
Portuguese-speaking Brazil cannot be measured statisti- 
cally. Cultural diffusion, the power of a set of standards, 
of a trend, of an attitude, of a way of life, are not 
statistical material. To describe such phenomena, we 
must resort to general terms, to elusive sociological 
concepts. 

When the old continent was locked up in Hitler’s huge 
prison, Europe lost all regular contact with South Amer- 
ica, which accordingly no longer received direct ship- 
ments of European culture. For these six years—which 
seem like centuries when judged by their historical 
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Hollywood films are popular all 
over Latin America 


yankee culture 
seens in... 


Mexican workers’ sons take up 


Latin Americans take to U.S. “gadgets: camera store in 


Panama City 


Boy in Quito, Ecuador, reads about Donald Duck 
and Superman in translations of U.S. 
comic books 


Hernando Tellez 


significance and their economic, political, and social 
consequences—Latin America heard nothing from 
Europe but accounts of the conflict’s dramatic and cruel 
episodes. The war therefore led to a closer and stronger 
understanding between two sections of the New World: 
the United States and Latin America. I am not referring 
in this case to political agreement, quite obvious during 
that period, but to another kind of rapprochement with a 
tenor and effect now becoming very clear. 


There is no doubt that before the war, certain aspects 
of Latin American life by and large followed European, 
especially French, patterns. The war made it vitally 
necessary to learn English. And, as always happens with 
necessities, this one became a fad. The United States’ 
decisive role in the conflict, Europe’s isolation, and 
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stepped-up trade between Latin America and the United 
States naturally made the English language more popular 
than ever before. Learning “American English,” as a 
Britisher or doubtless any European would say disdain- 
fully, grew from a necessity to an obsession. The busi- 
nessman and the artist, the laborer and the white collar 
worker, the manicurist and the politician, the journalist 
and the public official—everyone wanted to know Eng- 
lish. A strong current of admiration and enthusiasm for 
the language of the millions of soldiers who were fight- 
ing for Old World liberation saturated all levels of Latin 
American society. 

This interest was recognized fairly quickly by United 
States cultural organizations and, of course, by the Gov- 
ernment agencies. To help satisfy the urge to learn Eng- 
lish, the U.S. Government established study centers that 
are still operating in almost all the Latin American 
countries. It set up—and is still organizing—inter- 
national seminars, free trips through the United States, 
student exchanges, and sponsored contests in secondary 
schools and universities, offering scholarships as prizes. 
Hordes of young and old prepared to receive the linguis- 
tic manna. 

Was this state of affairs really new and unusual? De- 
cidedly. Before, French had been the main foreign lan- 
guage tool for expanding and enriching culture. A cur- 
riculum that diminished the emphasis on French even 
slightly in favor of English or any other language was 
sure to draw sharp criticism. Of course, this does not 
mean that English was entirely neglected. But after the 
mother tongue, French seemed to be the most funda- 
mental and indispensable language. Latin American 
graduates of secondary schools could go to work or enter 
universities with a precarious, scarcely adequate, knowl- 
edge of English. France set the standards in law, in 
medicine, in engineering, in architecture, in all the so- 
called liberal professions, through a legendary reputa- 
tion and, concretely, through textbooks. 

It is true that there were some changes before the 
war, but they did not amount to much. A vanguard of 
technicians and professional men who had learned to 
read English and whose education, skill, and point of 
view had been shaped by the United States, began strik- 
ing patiently at the walls of Latin American tradition 
and succeeded in opening small breaches through which 
cultural influences from that country were seeping in. 

But the greatest change came when France, along with 
the rest of Europe, was cut off by the great iron circle 
of German arms. France’s fall produced an intellectual 
impact with vast and prolonged reverberations. The 
penetrating French writer, André Maurois, realized what 
was happening with justified regret. “The war,” he said, 
“has caused us to lose ground in Latin America. We 
must regain it before it is too late.” 

Maurois was right. The war smashed to pieces many 
of our beliefs, superstitions, and principles. Besides, it 
made clearer than ever before the Hispanic peoples’ 
political, economic, and social importance. The United 
States and Latin America took another look at each other 
as old acquaintances, long-time neighbors, fast friends. 


The possibilities of cultural understanding were revived. 
As we might expect, attraction to the literature of the | 
United States followed the continuous, lively interest in , 
the English spoken there. And the development of 
science, art, technical specialization, and the professions H 
in the nation to the North piqued the Latin American 
curiosity. New possibilities for study, critical comparison, 
intellectual experience, opened up for thousands of 
students and hundreds of professors, scholars, journalists, 
and artists. 

Furthermore, the wartime interruption of European 
commerce, seemingly a temporary phenomenon, was 
bound to have deep and lasting psychological and in- 
tellectual consequences. “The flag follows trade,” accord- 
ing to the old saying. Many English political ideas went 
to South America along with the Manchester fabrics, 
themselves an eloquent demonstration of the ideas. Those 
fabrics advertised a certain way of life, economic system, 
and social organization. The fruits of U.S. industry, 
commerce, techniques, skill, science, art, and craftsman- 
ship, flooding Latin American markets without competi- 
tion, weakened and in some cases destroyed many long- 
standing prejudices or beliefs—whichever you wish to 
call them—tregarding the incomparable beauty, quality, 
and usefulness of European products. 

Suddenly, if historical events can be said to happen : 
thus, the peoples of Latin America were convinced that se 
the country that could win the war could also create, rade 
and in fact had been creating for some time, a “new a 
look,” in clothing, in necessity and luxury items, in air- 
planes, in toys, in industrial machinery, in perfume 
bottles, in architecture. The war offered South America 
conclusive proof of Uncle Sam’s strides in everything - . 
from women’s hair-do’s to tanks. Yankee gadgets, said 
many observant critics and sociologists, are not so in- 
ferior in beauty, comfort, or perfection as had long been 
taken for granted, when compared with European 
products. 

Maurois’ alarm, then, was fully justified. Because 
popular appreciation of the products of a given art, 

(Continued on page 34) 


Bogota, Colombia, bookshop features U.S. titles in window display 
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Scott Seegers 


PANAMA IS A NARROW, S-SHAPED LAND that joins two continents and keeps two oceans apart. 
Called “The Bridge of the World,” it has been walked over and fought over by men in transit 
for four and a half centuries that we know about, and probably for countless earlier ones. 


The chances are that no country on earth has been so 
traveled across and remained so little known. Of the 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners who cross the 
Isthmus in a year, probably not one in a hundred gets 
far enough from Panama City’s Central Avenue curio 
shops to see the wide, tree-lined streets and gracious 
homes of the residential section. It is doubtful if one 
in a thousand ever visits the flower-scented uplands of 
Boquete, the plunging, trout-filled streams of Chiriqui, 
or the majestic mountain forests above Volcan. Perhaps 
one traveler in five thousand crosses sparkling San Blas 
Bay to the jeweled string of Caribbean islands that is 
home to one of the most colorful and contented peoples 
left alive. 

It’s too bad for the visitors, because all these and a 


‘number of other spots in the little republic are easy and 


inexpensive to visit, and vastly more rewarding than the 
bevy of night clubs that crowd against the limits of the 
Canal Zone. And it’s too bad for Panama, because in 
her variety of climates and sports, she has everything 
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needed for a flourishing tourist industry, just waiting to 
be discovered and enjoyed. 

No country is easier to discover. The visitor has only 
to suspect out loud that there’s more to Panama than 
the shops, the bars, and the Canal, and any Panamanian 
within earshot will take him on a personally conducted 
tour of all the local beauty spots and help him make 
arrangements to see those farther away. The office of 
the National Tourist Commission, in the National Palace 
in Panama City, leaps at the chance to plan a complete 
itinerary for the visitor, routing him to catch any regional 
fiestas, and even making his hotel reservations for him. 
This spirit is having its effect. Gradually Panama’s outer 
regions are seeing more and more of the latter-day Colum- 
buses who like their voyages of discovery padded by 
innerspring mattresses and refreshed by plumbing. 

A few years ago the Tourist Commission decided the 
old chicken-and-egg controversy once and for all: the 
egg comes first. That settled, the Government acted on it. 
It built and operated tourist accommodations where no 
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tourist trade existed. Take David, the country’s third 
city and capital of Chiriqui Province. In 1940 David 
was a city of about 5,000, a sleepy little cattle town and 
shipping point. Its only outlets were Pedregal, an unin- 
spiring shallow-water port steaming among the Pacific 
mangroves, and Puerto Armuelles, a banana port. A 
road of sorts connected David with Panama City, 308 
miles away, but only a man of courage and a truck with 
reinforced springs attempted the trip. A dozen or so 
battered autos and horses’ hoofs stirred the dust of 
David’s unpaved streets. The only visitors who ever saw 
the place were a tiny handful of Canal Zone people, lured 
by the excellent hunting and fishing, and reluctant Pan 
American Airways passengers who sometimes had to 


overnight there. Tourists have at last “discovered” David, hunting center 


Then the Government built the big, luxurious Hotel ner he Come 


Nacional and set moderate rates for its comfortable 
rooms. Tourist business began to pick up. During the 
war the U.S. Air Force built a big landing field outside 
David and improved the road. That brought in more 
people. A joint U.S.—Panamanian Agricultural Station 
was established in David, and visiting agronomists, their 
bodies lulled by the Nacional’s comfortable beds, found 
the province fair and helped spread its fame. One thing 
led to another and now trucks and autos are plentiful on 
the paved streets; Ron Viejo has built a big factory 
where the bona fide visitor is given all the daiquiris he 
can carry safely; a new hospital has just been finished; 
and new guest houses are springing up in remote corners 
of Chiriqui to take care of the overflow from David. Many 
of Pan American’s passengers now plan a few days’ 
sojourn in David, and sportsmen from the Zone make 
life perilous for Chiriqui’s trout, deer, jaguar, and ocelot. 

Not far from David, the forest-covered bulk of extinct 
Bart Volcano rises to 11,000 feet. Almost 4,000 feet up 
its slopes, the enchanting little town of Boquete sits amid 
flower gardens and coffee groves. Boquete is for the 
visitor who delights in gentle beauty and a comfortable 
bed. The climate, as in most tropical spots at that alti- 
tude, comes close to being perpetual springtime. Once a 
chiricano gets on the subject of Boquete, he’s there for 
keeps. You can talk about business, girls, Canal Zone 
commissaries, or politics, but the chiricano will keep on 
talking about Boquete, “the Garden of Panama.” 

Volcan is in this neighborhood too, but on the other 
side of the voleano about 5,000 feet up. This is the 
route of the Pan American Highway, and from Volcan 
northward lies the hunting country. A rough side road 
from the town twists beside the chill, foaming waters of 
Chiriqui Viejo River, which was stocked with Yankee 
trout in 1915 by the U.S. Minister to Panama. Several 
miles beyond and 800 feet higher than Volcan, wiry, 
pleasant Kurt Hemmerling keeps a hunting lodge where 
for a few dollars a day one can have a small, rough 
cabin, all the venison he can eat, trout-fishing from the 
front door, and jaguar-hunting from the window. 

One evening I spent at Kurt’s, he was very gloomy as 
he served dinner to our small party. “What’s the matter, 
Kurt?” one of us asked him. 


Traders from Pacific coast ports 
at anchor near Panama City market 


Chalet in “Little Switzerland,” northwestern Panama ae 
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“Gringa” collects shells in shallow San Blas Bay 
beside an Indian dugout canoe 


Colorful San Blas Indians sometimes build their houses 
on piles above the water 


He shrugged. “Hunting’s terrible. No jaguar today.” 

I pointed to a freshly scraped spotted hide covering 
most of one wall of the room. “What's the matter with 
that one?” 

Kurt tossed it a careless glance. “Oh, that. That's 
yesterday's cat. Hunted for two hours this afternoon and 
didn’t see a one.” He picked up my plate. “How about 
some more wild pig?” He loaded up the plate again 
and brought it back to the table, grumbling to himself. 
“Two hours and not even a sight of one.” 

Above and beyond Kurt’s place, almost on the Costa 
Rican border at 7,000 feet, a one-time Austrian immi- 
grant who is now a wealthy contractor purchased an 
enormous tract of wilderness from the Government. A 
few years ago he hacked a road up the mountainside and 
began clearing the land. Some of it he kept, and other 
tracts he gave to friends. Much of it is still in forest, 
but the cleared section is dotted with well-built log 
cabins surrounded by flower and vegetable gardens. It 
looks and feels so Alpine that even on the maps it is 
called “Little Switzerland.” Martinz, the one-time im- 
migrant, plans to keep on building until he has estab- 
lished’ a permanent community of mountain-loving 
friends. 

The word Panama means “Abundance of Fish,” and 
for the country it is an understatement. There the 
Atlantic and the Pacific swarm with fish both for sport 
and food. There are grouper, red snapper, corbina, 
Spanish mackerel, pompano, wahoo, dolphin, and bonito, 
to name a few. Amberjack grow as big as 65 pounds. 
There are so many sailfish that the pursuers of this game 
and beautiful creature organized a cult named _ the 
Pacific Sailfish Club. Though dedicated primarily to 
sailfish, the members will boat other species. For ex- 
ample, one member hooked and landed a 715-pound 
black marlin in the Pearl Islands. 

Across the Isthmus and about 75 miles east of Colén, 
the Caribbean is dotted by the gold and green of the 
San Blas Islands, home of the world’s most determined 
isolationists. The San Blas Indians are small, stocky, 
quiet, and peace-loving. All they want is to be let alone, 
but they want that with a fervor that has cost the lives 
of a good many foreigners who tried to incorporate and 
modernize them. The Spaniards tried it first and longest, 
but they gave it up as a bad job in the 18th Century, 
even signing a treaty which forbade a Spaniard to pass 
the night in San Blas territory. 

In the centuries since, the Indians have relaxed a little. 
There are now two islands where non-San Blas spend 
the night. One of these is Porvenir, headquarters of the 
Intendente, or Territorial Governor; the other is Nargana 
where a Christian missionary has civilized the Indian 
women out of their magnificent native costumes and into 
drab and shapeless Mother Hubbards. 

Three times the San Blas have consented to foreigners 
among them. 

The first time was in 1698. William Patterson, founder 
of the Bank of England, brought a group of Scotsmen to 
Panama and settled them on the coast of Darién, in San 
Blas territory. The Scots, who prosper almost anywhere, 


Nose ornaments, leg and arm bands, and intricate 
patchwork blouses are traditional dress in 
the San Blas matriarchal society 
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languished in Darién. They did not intermarry with the 
Indians, and many of them died of jungle fevers. A ship 
bringing supplies never reached the colony. The jungle 
reclaimed their clearings, and the Indians helped the 
survivors reach Porto Bello. 

A few years later, a colony of French Calvinists settled 
in the same region. The French intermarried with the 
Indians, taught them various skills, and led them in 
battle against the Spaniards. This went on until 1757, 
when the Indians one night massacred all the surviving 
French immigrants. 

The third time was more recent. In the 1920’s the 
Panamanian Government garrisoned the islands with Na- 
tional Police, none of whom were Indians. A uniform 
has its attractions anywhere, and presently children ap- 
peared who exhibited characteristics not wholly San 
Blas. One night in 1925 the Indians again massacred 
the outlanders, and this time they also killed all the 
half-breed children. Since then Panama has allowed the 
islands almost total self-government, merely keeping an 
Intendente on Porvenir. Today the island police are 
San Blas, who can spend the night safely on any island. 

Thus allowed to return to their tribal customs, the 
San Blas are a happy, progressive people today. They 
have organized cooperatives and their women can vote. 
Their food comes from the sea and from small cultivated 
patches on the mainland, but they rarely spend the night 
off their islands. A lengthy mainland stay is usually re- 
served for their dead, who are buried there. Since they 
usually trade directly with the outside world, many of 
them learn to speak English before they learn Spanish. 
A few, like Cacique Robinson, have even been re-baptized 
with English names. Their money comes from coconuts 
and copra, which grow thickly on the tiny islands. They 
build their own houses, make their graceful dugout canoes 
from forest trees, and spend money only for such es- 
sentials as fishhooks, nails, gunpowder, gold for their 
women’s ears and noses, and bright cloth for the women’s 
costumes, 

The San Blas are one of the world’s last matriarchies. 
The family name comes from the woman’s side of the 
house, the women own the property, and a mother-in-law 
is a person of enormous consequence. Hideous as the 
idea seems to a non-San Blas male, it seems to work fine 
for the Indians. 

The islands may be visited either by launch from Colon, 
by airplane from either Colon or Panama City, or you 
can do it the hard way, as we did. This involved a sail- 
ing dugout canoe manned by two silent but smiling 
Indians who took us safely across the sunlit green bay 
from Mandinga, on the mainland, to Porvenir. And it 
wasn't really hard at all. Slow, and a little damp at 
times, but fun. 

You will find the Indians keen saleswomen, and if you 
want pictures of them—as you will—pay them. Other- 
wise your film will show nothing but a bunch of hooded 
backs. 

In Porvenir you will stay in cottages, as the guest of 
the Intendente. These are adequate, but not luxurious. 
Farther inland in Darién live the primitive Chocé In- 


Fiesta-bound Panamanians decked out in their (left to right) , es 
tumbahombre, montuno, and pollera costumes 


Dr. James Zetek, curator of the Barro Colorado Island wild life 
preserve, feeds scraps to wild coatimundis, cousins of the raccoon 


Below: blooded cebu bulls are imported to improve Chiriqui stock 
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Horrendous but harmless, the four-to-five-foot-long iguana 
makes good steak-eating in Panama 


dians, who trot around the orchid-thick jungle almost 
totally naked and hunt and fish with bow-and-arrow. The 
indefatigable Tourist Commission will organize a trip 
into this wilderness at the drop of a hint, but this is 
distinctly travel without upholstery. 

There is a lot more of Panama: the Pearl Islands in 
the Pacific, the Bocas del Toro far to the west on the 
Caribbean side, the wild animal preserve on Barro Colo- 
rado in Gatin Lake, gay and lovely Taboga Island in 
Panama Bay only an hour by launch from Panama City, 
and such modern resorts as La Venta and El Valle. And 
of course there are the myriad shops and bazaars and 
night clubs of Panama City and Colén. And there is the 
Canal. 

Apparently nobody ever looked at Panama without 
wanting to dig a ditch across it. Carlos V of Spain had 
the idea first. He ordered a study for a canal in 1534. 
In 1826, Bolivar proposed to the Congress of Panama a 
canal jointly operated by all the American countries. 
Colombia, which then owned Panama, offered the land 
free. 

The French actually tried it, off and on from 1880 to 
1903, when they sold out their interest to the United 
States. The U.S. Army built the Canal, which was 
opened to traffic in 1914. The fifty-mile cut enormously 
increased Panama’s importance to the world by saving a 
10,000-mile trip around Cape Horn, at the bottom of 
South America. 

Existence of the Canal also vastly complicated rela- 
tions between the United States and Panama. By virtue 
of a ten-mile-wide strip of land from ocean to ocean 
leased in perpetuity, two previously unattached sovereign 
nations suddenly found themselves in a sort of Siamese- 
twin relationship. This led to certain stresses, but the 
disagreements have been ironed out amicably, on the 
whole. Probably the biggest single step toward reason- 
able political relations was the treaty of 1936. This 
recognized a number of Panamanian rights ignored by 
the brusque document of 1903, which was signed only 
two hectic weeks after Panama revolted against Colombia. 


Panama's part in New World history is far out of 
proportion tother size. From a Panama hilltop, Balboa 
was the first European to see the Pacific. Columbus in 
1502 first set foot on the continental mainland at Vera- 
guas, which means “land of gold” in the language of the 
Indians who named it. (In Spain today the descendants 
of Columbus are called the Dukes of Veraguas and are 
famous for raising the country’s second best bulls.) 
Panama was the jumping off place for Pizarro’s expedi- 
tion to conquer Peru and Ecuador. The New World’s 
first cathedral was built there, in 1510, and in Coclé 
Province the Spaniards got their first taste of New World 
gold in important quantities. 

A few years later, Isthmian gold was made insignifi- 
cant by the golden flood from the south. Treasure ships 
from Peru docked on the Pacific side and the gold was 
carried by mule and burro to Porto Bello on the Carib- 
bean. The route was a cobblestone trail across the moun- 
tains and through the jungle. Where swamps barred the 
way, causeways were built and the cobblestones laid well 
above the mire. This route, America’s first transconti- 
nental highway, was built in 1540 and was used for a 
hundred years. Over it came much of the treasure which 
made Spain a world power and changed the monetary 
standards of Europe. It came in such quantities that 
Porto Bello had no place to store it, so it was stacked 
in gleaming heaps in the city’s main plaza, awaiting the 
galleons to take it to Spain. Galleons from the Philip- 
pines also transhipped via Panama. Carlos V, a man to 
appreciate such services, gave to Panama the biggest 
slice of his dazzling new empire. In a decree of 1538 
he created the Real Audiencia de Panama, reaching from 
the southern border of what is now Honduras all the 
way to the Straits of Magellan. From this continent-gird- 
ling beginning, Panama has shrunk to an area about the 
size of the State of Maine. 

Porto Bello became a toothsome prize to such English 
seafarers as Sir Francis Drake and, a century later, Sir 

(Continued on page 34) 


Tourists enjoy the sunlit patio of David’s Hotel Nacional 
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MEDICAL ISSUES 


PuBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS move into the spotlight throughout 
the Americas this Fall, a good time for philatelists specializing 
in stamps on medical subjects to check their collections and 
watch for new issues. 

Several sanitation and health conferences are scheduled, among 
them two groups from the Pan American Sanitary Organizations 
slated to meet during October in Lima and Washington. Special- 
ists will also gather that month in Santa Fé, Argentina, to discuss 
hygiene and social medicine. Mexico City will play host to two 
Pan American Congresses, one on legal medicine the latter part 
of October, another on pediatrics early in November. Shortly 
afterward, radiologists will convene in Santiago, Chile, to con- 
sider the use of X-ray and various radioactive substances in the 
cure of disease. 

Gatherings like these are the result of years of effort by 
American pioneers in medicine and hygiene. Out of former meet- 
ings have come progressive new hospitals and modern research 
foundations. The postage stamps shown here have been issued 
by the Americas in recognition of both the men and their deeds. 

An Ecuadorean postage stamp honors José Mejia Vallejo, who 
in the early 19th century spoke up as his country’s delegate in 
the Cortés of Spain for more and better sanitation in the colonies. 
A physician by training as well as a philosopher and theologist, 
he died of yellow fever while trying to find a cure for it. A 
Cuban centennial stamp marks the founding of the country’s first 
medical journal in Havana by Nicolas Gutiérrez in 1840. 

Cuba and the United States have issued companion stamps in 
recognition of the joint fight by Dr. Carlos Finlay and Dr. Walter 
Reed against the yellow fever mosquito. Another U. S. portrait 
stamp commemorates the work of the Georgia physician, Dr. 
Crawford W. Long. In 1842 he performed the first operation on 
record with the use of anesthetics. 

Brazil in 1941 issued a stamp recalling the work of medical 
pioneer Anchieta, a representative of the Vatican who directed 
his efforts toward physical as well as spiritual healing. Mexico 
pays tribute to Juan D. Zumarraga, a practicing physician who 
introduced printing to the New World in 1539 by printing medical 
books. One-time President Miguel Paz Baraona of Honduras is 
remembered for his work in improving sanitation. 

On recent bi-colored stamps, Nicaragua calls attention to its 
new sanitary bureau and the Dominican Republic to its Marion 
Military Hospital. Venezuela has shown its mammoth anti- 
tuberculosis building on a series of regular and air mail stamps. 
Panama pictures Santo Tomas Hospital, the fruit of the long 
struggle by its first physician president, Manuel Amador Guerrero, 
to reorganize and expand his country’s public health work and 
facilities. And Brazil’s great Santa Casa de Misericordia de 
Santos, a hospital for the underprivileged supported by religious 
lay societies, is the subject of a special blue, one-cruzeiro stamp 
issued on the 400th anniversary of its founding in 1543. 
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During their annual visit to the Pan American Union, members of 
Cuban Atenas Society pose on the front steps 


Below: Paraguayan Ambassador Oscar Boettner deposits ratifica- 
tion of the Inter-American Copyright Convention, signed in 1946, 
while Argentine Ambassador Enrique V. Corominas and Dr. 
Alberto Lleras look on 


Chilean Tito Castillo (left), editor of Antofogasta’s daily E\ 


Mercurio, and his wife call on OAS Secretary General Alberto 
Lleras during visit to Washington 
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Amalia Castillo Ledén (left), new Mexican Chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, pins insignia on Argentine 


President's wife, Sra. Maria Eva Duarte de Perén, at the recent 
Congress in Buenos Aires 


Below: attractive Delora Bueno, whose singing has taken U.S. 
audiences by storm, receives a Good Neighbor scroll from Brazil’s 
OAS Ambassador Hildebrando Accioly. U.S. Ambassador Paul 
Daniels is the interested spectator at Brazilian Independence Day 
reception honoring the popular singer (daughter of PAU staff 
member Silvado Bueno) 
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JUANA PEREYRA OF URUGUAY 


IN HER OFFICE at the Ministry of Public Works in Montevideo’s 
old Palacio Jackson on the Avenida 18 de Julio, disarming, black- 
haired Ingeniera Juana Pereyra of Uruguay sits at her desk and 
reads stacks of pamphlets and booklets on highway department 
organization. This feminine efficiency expert with the warm smile 
looks more like someone’s favorite aunt than one of her govern- 
ment’s most competent civil engineers. Back from almost six 
months in the United States, she has a big problem on her hands: 
the reorganization of her section in the Highway Division so that 
it can be run effectively with not nearly enough trained personnel. 

Every day from 1 to 6:30 p.m. and later, section chief Pereyra 
bores away at a pile of papers, each calling for a policy decision. 
Should this amount of money be spent to repair that highway? 
Did another road really need patching or could it wait a while? 
Late last winter the question of how to maintain old and build 
new highways with too few engineers became critical. Her gov- 
ernment thought she might find the answer in the United States. 

In Washington Srta. Pereyra talked shop with officials of the 
Public Roads Administration and sent home booklets by the 
bundle. She visited several state highway departments on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, was particularly impressed by Virginia’s 
smooth-running machine. “They are very efficient there,” she 
said, “but they have 600 engineers for a state 102,000 square 
kilometers in area, and I have 50 for 187,000.” 

But it was not so much the number of engineers that impressed 
her as the fact that each one is a specialist. He has time to 
learn all there is to know about one small part of the highway 
operation. “It is this specialization that enables Americans to 
achieve such perfection,” she said. “We do not have enough 
trained people to let them specialize like that.” 

Her career as an engineer is not enough for this energetic lady 
of Uruguay. She is also a mathematics professor, teaching in 
a public school and at the University of Montevideo from 8 to 
10:15 a.m. Monday through Friday. She teaches girls in high 
school and in the two-year university preparatory course for which 
there is no exact U.S. parrallel. “But,” she admits a little ruefully, 
“I’m afraid they do not like mathematics much.” 

For her students, too, she had a mission in the United States. 
More to their liking than math, she believes, will be shining steel 
and chromium home-economics departments like the ones she saw 
in Washington public schools. The sooner they're installed in 
Uruguay’s public schools, the better, thinks Ingeniera Pereyra. 
Today uruguayas have to go to vocational schools for domestic 
science courses. 


But Saturdays are different. 


Her morning classes done and afternoon work over, Srta. 
Pereyra devotes her evenings to preparation for tomorrow’s classes. 
There’s no school, the government 
knocks off work at noon, and its most attractive engineer heads 
for the nearest movie—she loves them, but not indiscriminately. 
She goes to see both Latin and North American films, but echoes 
a common /atino criticism of Hollywood: it gives the impression 
that all Americans are hard-drinking, fast-living people; she was 
glad, and a little relieved, to find it is not true. 
Ingeniera Pereyra shares the honor of “first woman engineer 
in Uruguay” with a girl friend who enrolled with her at the 
University of Montevideo some twenty-odd years ago. 
question, weren’t there some eyebrows raised by the family at a 
woman’s making such a move, she smiled and replied: “Why no. 
After all, everyone knows women are good at calculating—and 
things like that.”—M.A.E. 
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RELIEF FOR ECUADOR 


Ecuador still has a big job of rehabilitation on its hands. 
Right after the earthquake tragedy that took a toll of 
6,000 lives, destroyed upwards of $70,000,000 worth of 
property, and left 100,000 homeless, people throughout 
the hemisphere mobilized for action. National and inter- 
national organizations, public and private, rushed medicine, 
food, and clothing to the victims. Thanks to their efforts, 
the immediate emergency is being adequately met. But 
the ruined city of Ambato and the fifty towns that fell 
with it must be rebuilt. 

To help in this task, the Pan American Union has estab- 
lished an Ecuador Relief Fund supplementing official 
credits and locally-raised funds. The Fund is earmarked 
to rebuild and refurnish schools, hospitals, churches, and 
libraries, and to provide expert assistance in vital com- 
munity health projects, educational and social services. 
Seventy-five prominent U.S. citizens have been asked to 
serve on an Advisory Committee, which will assist in 
raising and allocating the money. No part of the amount 
collected will be used for administrative purposes. 

To publicize the overwhelming problems facing Central 
Ecuador, which the people of the area cannot hope to 
solve unaided, many U.S. governors and mayors designated 
the week of September 19-24 as Ecuador Relief Week. 

Contributions of checks, money orders, or cash should 
be addressed to the Ecuador Relief Fund, in care of the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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IN THEIR INTERNATIONAL WORK, Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts recognize that it is often easier to make friendly 
gestures toward people who live far away than to get 
along with a stranger next door whose looks, speech, or 
customs seem queer and “different.” But they are also 
convinced that world friendship depends on neighbors’ 
getting acquainted. That’s why delegates journeyed to 
the Michigan woods in August for a Western Hemisphere 
Encampment. 

Sponsored by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., this was 
the first international meeting since 1942 focussed on 
the Americas. Campers from 40 states, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Southwest Navajo 
Indian reservations were hostesses to fifteen guests from 
Canada, Colombia, Curacao, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Jamaica, and Trinidad. The girls were se- 
lected on the basis of their records as outstanding Scouts 
and Guides—for their leadership, mastery of outdoor 
skills, and interest in the welfare of others regardless of 
race or creed, 

Many communities helped their delegates meet ex- 
penses. The two Hawaiian girls were financed by pro- 
ceeds from a huge International Folk Festival in which 
all the Islands’ Girl Scouts took part. In Ecuador, Presi- 
dent Galo Plaza saw to it that his country’s delegates 
secured free steamship passage. Anne Thiele, South 
Carolina’s choice as the most outstanding Senior Girl 
Scout, had no money for transportation; neither had the 
Girl Scout Council to which she belonged. So the Girl 
<a Scouts of several towns near her home chipped in on 
ify her ticket. The /daho Daily Statesman, one of the state’s 
. leading newspapers, commissioned Sally Landers of 
Boise to do a series of articles that financed her trip, 
while Martha Jane Frisbie’s registration fee was paid 
by the Pan American Club of Knoxville, Tennessee. Like 
Betty Welter of Iowa City, many campers earned all 
their own expenses. Betty did it by baby-sitting and 
playing the piano for a dancing school. 

' Throughout the informal but deadly serious group con- 


TRAINING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


ferences, discussion centered on Girl Scouts’ and Girl 
Guides’ service to others. Irma Rojas and Elizabeth 
Leiva told of their dramatic experience as Guatemalan 
Girl Guides during a recent political upheaval. For al- 
most 48 hours straight they were on duty in an emer- 
gency-jammed Guatemala City hospital, carrying the in- 
jured from ambulance to hospital bed, washing wounds, 
and giving first-aid, while beyond the boarded windows 
the drone of diving planes and shouting in the streets 
mingled with sharp gunfire. Irma and Elizabeth remained 
on duty until three hours before their departure for the 
United States. “When I go back,” Irma said, “I know 
there will be many new Guides. We mobilize for service 
at once whenever a national emergency arises. Every 
time that happens, girls flock to us and ask to share in 
our work.” 

In the United States, more than 1,300,000 girls and 
adults now belong to the Girl Scouts. The fastest spurts 
in their organization’s growth took place during the two 
World Wars, when thousands of youngsters turned to 
scouting as a means of serving their country. 

At the Michigan Encampment, living units were 
planned so that each group would represent a cross-sec- 
tion of different regions. New foods, folk dances, songs, 
and legends taught the girls that international differences 
can make life more interesting instead of more difficult. 

At first songs were the chief means of communication, 
for there were few bilingual campers from the hostess 
nation and several of their guests neither spoke nor 
understood English. Cora Schotborgh, the Curacao dele- 
gate, was much in demand because she spoke English, 
French, and Spanish, as well as the native dialects of 
Curacao. Before long, though, the Scouts and Guides had 
picked up a basic vocabulary by the very practical method 
of pointing to a piece of camping equipment or a part 
of the uniform and asking, “What’s that?” In group 
discussions, the French- and Spanish-speaking girls 
helped one another phrase ideas in English. Gloria 
D’Ornellas of Trinidad expressed one of the movement's 
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fundamental beliefs when she said: “People can usually 
understand one another, regardless of language, race, or 
creed, if they are motivated by the same feelings.” 

The Camp served as a workshop on community rela- 
tions between citizens of different races, nationalities, 
and religious beliefs. The two Navajo Girl Scouts, Esther 
Joe and Rose Lee Muskett, discovered that their difficul- 
ties as members of a minority group were shared by 
other Indians scattered all over the Western Hemisphere, 
with completely different languages and traditions. From 
Elsa Vallarino of Quito, for instance, they heard about 
the problems of Ecuadorean Indians. Another minority 
group member, Evelyn Inukai of St. Louis, Missouri, 
told how she had been discriminated against as a Nisei. 
The cruel treatment came from her fifth-grade school- 
mates after Pearl Harbor. But when she joined the 
Scouts, she found that it made no difference where her 
parents came from. Incidentally, Evelyn was the only 
girl chosen from Missouri to attend the Encampment. 

The St. Louis Girl Scouts can be proud of their racial 
understanding for other reasons. More than two years 
ago, the Senior Girl Scout Council of Greater St. Louis 
elected its first Negro president. Since then, there has 
been at least one other Negro officer. 

The West Virginia girls are also leaders in interracial 
scouting. Charlotte Williams, president of the Senior 
Girl Scout Planning Board, pointed out that the presence 
of Negro girls on the governing body in their state meant 
that members could not enjoy social activities together. 
So the group elected to give up parties and picnics. 

Jamaican Girl Guide Joy Burke, on the other hand, re- 
ported that in her home troop there is no discrimination. 
Syrians, Chinese, Indians, Negroes, and Europeans of 
various nationalities belong. Some members are Jewish; 
some, Protestant; others, Catholic. Setsuko Kodama, a 
Hawaiian Girl Scout, said that she too was used to 
seeing people of all nationalities get along together. 
Among her Scout friends are girls of Filipino, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Japanese, Chinese, and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry. In fact, she added, most Hawaiians are a mix- 
ture of so many strains that really white-skinned people 
are nicknamed Haoli, meaning “bloodless.” 

The girls also compared notes on courtship and mar- 
riage customs in their corners of the world. U.S. Scouts 
were surprised to learn that some of their friends from 
Latin countries never go out alone with boys. “How can 
you ever get to know a boy,” asked Mary Cain of Cali- 
fornia, “if your whole family comes along whenever you 
are with him?” 

One of the girls from El Salvador had a practical an- 
swer for this. “We feel,” she explained, “that when you 
marry a man, you're going to have to live with him for 
a long time in a family situation; so it’s a good thing 
to find out at the very beginning how he behaves with 
a family.” 

This congenial gathering in the Michigan woods was 
something more than a pleasant summer outing for a 
group of intelligent young women. It was a small but 
important step toward training the young people of the 
Americas for international good citizenship. 


Joy Helen Burke of Jamaica shows two U.S. scouts how to make 
“Rundown,” Jamaican dish combining bananas, coconuts, and 
salt mackerel 


At evening bull session, Connie Sawyer (right) tells her 
tentmates from Colombia, California, and Haiti about senior 
scouting in her home town—Topeka, Kansas 


Camp doctor does some international listening. Girls in line-up 
are from Canada, Colombia, and Haiti 


U.S. scouts relax and enjoy it while Joy Burke 
demonstrates Jamaican dance to tune of Ecuadorean reed 
pipe played by Elsa Vallarino of Quito 
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(Continued from page 23) 


technique, or industry gives rise to enthusiasm and ad- 
miration, on an intellectual level, for the people capable 
of producing those products. It has often been said that 
France’s prestige in Latin America, as in the rest of the 
world, depends as much on the fascination of its cuisine 
and its feminine styles as on its literature. This analysis, 
hasty and incomplete as it is, is undoubtedly based on 
fact. For a long time Latin America accepted with 
_ pleasure and admiration the predominance of European 
and particularly French influence. It will not lose its 
power overnight and will never disappear altogether. 
But the United States is giving that traditional prestige 
some real competition in circumstances entirely favor- 
able to its purposes, entirely unfavorable to Europe’s. 

Certain facets of Latin American life that may be con- 
sidered expressive of the prevailing standards demon- 
strate the appeal of North America instead of Europe. 
The small skyscraper—of twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
stories—the big North American-type hotel, the apart- 
ment building, the vast housing units, and the system 
of city planning follow, in most cases, U.S. models. It 
is generally recognized that in this field the United States 
has responded to a really new concept of beauty, use- 
fulness, sanitation, and comfort. The stamp of U.S. 
products and attitudes has obviously invaded interiors: 
light, simplicity, functionalism—a new idea of home-life 
that is completely divorced from the European ideal. 

Here is another example: in the fashion world, the 
young people of both sexes are switching en masse to 
North American styles. Members of the older generation, 
that is, those who reached maturity in the interval be- 
tween the two wars, are gallantly and rather nostalgically 
resisting the penetrating influence. Parents forty or fifty 
years old are a little shocked to see their boys adopt 
U.S.-type suits, and their girls put U.S. fashions at least 
on a par with French, 

U.S. sports, which have become an obsession and are 
threatening to replace bullfights in certain countries, are 
still another example. A further sign of North American 
influence is the rise of the cocktail party, which is crowd- 
ing out traditional forms of social contact and recreation 
in Latin America. Literature is an additional channel of 
influence and attraction. Today Latin Americans know 
much more about North American literature than they 
did ten years ago. All the “greats” of the three living 
literary generations in the United States, or of the four 
if we count from Santayana to Truman Capote, are 
familiar authors te our intellectuals. Moreover, a huge 
public has been built up for that country’s novels, short 
stories, and plays, thanks to the intensified study of Eng- 
lish and to the high-quality translations into Spanish of 
the best of that literature by the publishing houses of 
Buenos Aires, and on a smaller scale, of Mexico. 

So it is that the Latin Americans, consciously or not, 
are gradually turning to the U.S. way of life. 
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WORLD CROSSROADS 
(Continued from page 28) 


Henry Morgan. On his second expedition in 1671, 
Morgan led his men across the Isthmus and attacked 
Panama City. He won, and burned the city after re- 
moving all portable valuables. Robbed but undaunted, 
its citizens founded “new Panama” in 1673. 

Gold figured centuries later in Panama history. When 
it was discovered in California in 1849, there were no 
safe routes across the United States, so gold-hungry 
Easterners took ship to Panama, crossed the Isthmus and 
took another ship from Panama City to San Francisco. 

During those days Panama saw the rise of one of the 
most wildly profitable developments in the history of 
free enterprise. This was the Panama Railway, built by 
New York financiers from the present site of Colon to 
Panama City. This 48-mile stretch of narrow-gauge track 
cost around $600,000 per mile, a fancy figure for that 
period. But the railway was paying off long before it 
was finished. Passengers were hauled as far as the rails 
went, at a neat fifty cents per mile (current U.S. railway 
fares are about three cents per mile). Before the tracks 
reached the Pacific terminus, the railway had earned 
$2,000,000. Its happy stockholders got 24 per cent in- 
terest on their money (no income tax, either), and the 
railway banked $11,000,000 in the ten years after it was 
completed. Later, when the French undertook to build 
a canal, they bought the railway for $25,500,000, a fancy 
figure in any period. 

These and subsequent millions, as well as the country’s 
gaudy history, were a direct result of the geographic 
squeeze that pinched Panama so narrowly between two 
oceans. This accident of geography still influences every 
facet of Panamanian life, to which it imparts a unique 
flavor. For example, the area immediately around the 
Canal Zone is a melting pot of nations and races un- 
equalled in the Western Hemisphere. Luis Marden of 
the National Geographic Society tells of having dinner 
in Panama with a Viennese ex-restaurateur, a Corsican 
ex-hotel manager, a Spanish ex-aviator for the Loyalists, 
a White Russian, and René Belbenoit, a French ex-con- 
vict who escaped from Devil’s Island. 

But with all this foreign influence, Panama’s national 
customs are flamboyantly Panamanian. Her national 
dance, the tamborito, is a spirited affair unlike any 
European national dance. And she claims not one, but 
three national costumes: the gorgeous pollera (see 
cover), the only slightly less gorgeous tumbahombre, 
and the montuno, an embroidered ensemble worn by the 
men. All these are much in evidence at every national 
holiday or fiesta. 

The contradictions and unique qualities of Panama’s 
national life are many, but the traveler can easily pre- 
pare himself for them all by dwelling on one funda- 
mental: seen from Panama City, the sun rises in the 
Pacific and sets in the Atlantic. Accept that, and the 


rest is easy. 
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MENTAL SLAVERY _ A recent address by Mexico’s Jaime Torres Bodet, Director 
General of UNESCO, inspired some thoughts on education in La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires: 

. Torres Bodet said that if the nineteenth century could pride itself on abolish- 
ing slavery, the twentieth ought to devote itself to wiping out that modern form of 
slavery called illiteracy. . . . The observation is timely, if not new. To teach the 
people to read and write was the ideal of ancient teachers. Yet they were regarded 
as naive Utopians because long before political and civil rights were proclaimed, they 
believed it impossible to liberate without first enlightening. But the real Utopians 
were those who believed freedom could come about without previous enlightenment. 

“We must distinguish between the ability to read and the ability to spell out a 
sentence. The man who really knows how to read has the precious gift of understand- 
ing, assimilating, digesting, because he knows how to think. To the other, the printed 
page is a morass of confusing signs that say nothing to his dark mind, still alien to 
the habit of thought. The noble task is to teach man to read and to think so that he 
will have a weapon of liberation: an awakened intelligence, and with it an inquiring 
nature and a critical and analytical spirit. 

“.. . Today, after two disastrous World Wars, a double slavery exists—among 
people deprived of political freedom and among those who live in ignorance. Is there 
a direct relation between cause and effect in this deplorable fact? ... In some cases, 
perhaps in most, yes. But there is an example that defies the general rule—a nation 
that is educated, highly cultured, hard-working, enterprising, disciplined, but still, 
after progressing from triumph to triumph, ends in collapse. This nation, of course, 
is Germany. How can we explain her greatness and her failures? In the last century 
the English philosopher Spencer advanced a reason: a flaw in education. When 
education does not aim at molding an individual who can govern himself, it forms 
one suitable for being governed by others .. . 

“The problem, thus stated, clarifies much that is still obscure in our age of divided 
peoples and economic chaos. In a true democracy the family educates, the school 
instructs, the university broadens and deepens culture, but all three must plant the 
idea that a life worth living can be achieved only when man learns to rule himself.” 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN LIPSTICK — In a speech made shortly after this 
editorial appeared in O Estado de Sao Paulo, Brazilian President Dutra announced 
that the Government had already begun some of the policies it recommends: 

“A recent report of the Brazilian Rural Society points out the difficulties now 
facing anyone who wants to import chemicals to fight the coffee blight. At the same 
time we read in an official U.S. publication, commenting on the development of 
cosmetics exports to South America, that Brazil heads the list of buyers. The two 
news items reveal a painful contrast. . .. On the one hand, extreme difficulty in 
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Jibe at skyrocketing fish prices 
in Mexico. Grandfather explains: 
“This is a fish; the last Mexican 
to eat one was Moctezuma” 
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Uncle Sam about to inject Point 
Four into Colombian economy. 
Patient remarks: “I hope the 
treatment will be a precedent 
for others.” El Tiempo, Bogota 
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getting dollars to buy insecticides essential to our agriculture; on the other, senseless, 
large-scale importation of totally superfluous products. 


“This is serious enough to warrant action. Today with one dollar you can buy 
more goods in the United States and in other countries than you can in Brazil for 
twenty cruzeiros (the official exchange rate). Therefore, the cruzeiro buys more 
abroad than in Brazil. This discrepancy is obviously profitable to those who obtain 
dollars at the official rate and use them to buy goods abroad [for resale here at high 
prices in cruzeiros]. 


“Under the circumstances, import firms naturally try to buy as many foreign 
products as possible. Those firms are simply defending their own interest above 
everything else, and it makes no difference to them if such actions are harmful to 
the country as a whole. The cosmetics dealers, for instance, think only of assuring 
themselves a profit. It never even occurs to them that by wasting dollars they are 
endangering our ability to acquire the products our economy cannot do without. 


“So it is essential to set up an agency to ration our dwindling exchange as fairly 
as possible. We do not deny that steps already taken in that direction by the govern- 
ment have had remarkable results. But in view of the growing scarcity of ‘hard’ 
currencies, it is time to improve the system of granting import licenses. ... In our 
opinion, such controls—to be drafted by a committee made up of one representative 
each for the Bank of Brazil, the farmers, industrialists, and businessmen—must be as 
free as possible from personal influence and haphazard application. Requests for 
licenses must be studied and judged severely but fairly—always in the light of this 
plan, and its provisions should be widely publicized. Otherwise it will be impossible 
to stamp out or even to reduce the daily irregularities. Importing certain luxury 
items has proved so profitable, compared with importing essential products, that those 
so engaged have plenty of money to get around obstacles. . . . 


“We have had occasion to discuss the problem with people in business, industry, 
and agriculture. They all say such controls are a ‘must.’ True, the total amount 
of exchange wasted in unnecessary imports is not as high as some reckless observers 
would say. But the practice has such a demoralizing effect that the authorities should 
not lose a single moment in wiping it out.” 


BRIGHT FUTURE _ The editor of El Tiempo, Bogota, undiscouraged by Colombia’s 
knotty problems, voices hope for the future through the technical assistance of the 
economic mission sent by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Knowledge gained in Colombia will be applied to other American countries: 
“Presence of the mission, made up of nine experts headed by the outstanding 
economist, Mr. Laughlin Currie, is of real importance. Specialists in money, exchange, 
land and sea transportation, rivers and ports, agriculture, electric power, and health, 
they are exceptionally capable of analyzing conditions peculiar to our republic. 


“Regarding the purely internal aspects of the problem, we face grave economic 
difficulties. . . . Coffee illustrates the general temperature of our economic climate. 
Although, beginning in 1930, the country was transformed through diversification of 
its agriculture and manufacturing . . . it continued to depend on the prices in foreign 
markets for its chief product. . . . Perhaps our greatest needs are transportation, 
electric power, irrigation, scientific improvement of agriculture. . . . 

“President Truman’s Point Four offers a promising outlook. The American 
hemisphere can have a joint, complementary economy, with vast effect on world 
conditions. We are good friends and better customers according to the Chilean writer 
Carlos Davila, who points out that payments from the countries south of the Rio 
Grande are much higher than those from Europe, whether in times of prosperity or of 
suffering. Through one of those paradoxes of fate, or rather for reasons of strategy, 
attention has turned to other regions . . . though this continent is capable of providing 
every kind of critical material. Wartime lend-lease was not designed to awaken Latin 
American productive energies on a permanent basis, and it would be unjust to say 
that it took us out of our age-old backwardness. We naturally hope that the Good 
Neighbor Policy will be translated into economic cooperation and are confident that 
this will profit all sides. . . .” 
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Mexican comment on the for- 
bidding outlook of the shrunken 
peso. “Let’s see if he can make 
it.” “Of course he can” 
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Cuende crercor mogueyes 


Peon drinks pulque, fermented 
juice of maguey plants, which 
are part of new trimmings for 
Mexico City’s famous avenue, 
Paseo de la Reforma 


THE LORD HELPS THOSE... Mexico City’s El Nacional suggests that a little 
self-help may be the best way for the country to raise the capital it needs for its 
improvement program: 

“Farmers of the rich cotton region of Matamoros, Tamaulipas, have faced the 
irrigation problem in the most positive way possible: they have collected and turned 
over to the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources the money necessary for construction of 
the proposed Anzaldias canal, which will irrigate the plantations of the lower Bravo 
(Rio Grande) and at least double the present crop. And this is no small sum, but 
175,000,000 pesos. 

“In another case, it has been announced that a group of Mexican investors and 
bankers is ready to submit to President Aleman’s consideration a tremendous plan 
of the same enterprising nature: they will try to arrange the financing, with Mexican 
capital, of some of the most essential projects of Petréleos Mexicanos and the Federal 
Electricity Commission. Among these are construction of electric plants in Guaymas 
and Ciudad Obregén, Sonora, and a petroleum refinery in Tehuantepec, without which 
the industrial fuel problem along the West Coast cannot be solved. At present, for 
lack of transportation, Petréleos Mexicanos has to import the fuels it sells in that 
busy region and suffers considerable losses in the operation. 

“. . . The group of bankers and businessmen that will meet with the President 
know, of course, that they will not solve all the financial problems our petroleum in- 
dustry is facing today; but they know also that the pesos obtained for the Tehuantepec 
refinery and the electric plants will enable Petréleos Mexicanos and the Federal 
Electricity Commission—both federal agencies—to devote their own resources to .. . 
increasing petroleum and power production, indispensable for industrializing the 
country and especially for mechanizing agriculture. 

“This is both a patriotic move and a safe investment in a country that daily 
consumes more gasoline, crude oil, and lubricants, and whose electrification is 644,000 
kilowatts short for domestic consumption and for expanding industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial requirements in the coming years. 

“All Mexico offers similar opportunities that unite private gain with the public 
interest.” 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT According to La Estrella de Panama, if 
the country’s tourist business isn’t all it should be, there’s a reason for it (see 
“World Crossroads,” this issue, for the visitor’s viewpoint) : 

“Recent figures published in the United States give a good estimate of how many 
millions of dollars will be spent this year by North Americans touring Europe and 
Latin America. If we ask ourselves how many of them will be spent in our country, 
we come to the conclusion that Panama will receive no benefit at all from this cur- 
rent of tourists that periodically flows from the United States. 

“But, without reference at the moment to the advantage of attracting these 
tourists, we feel we must emphasize how vital it is that our many fellow Panamanians 
who annually go abroad for pleasure should be given reason to plan their vacations 
on Panamanian soil. For our tourist industry ought to start with our own people, 
and with the many residents of the Canal Zone who go to other countries in search 
of enjoyment because they do not find here the comforts and attractions a tourist has 
a right to ask. Panama certainly does not lack potential attractions, since the San 
Blas Islands, the Pearl Islands, Taboga, Bocas del Toro, Darién, and many other 
places offer wonderful atmosphere along with incomparable scenic beauty. The 
trouble is that there are no proper transportation or lodging facilities. The tourist 
naturally demands ease of travel and certain basic comforts in his hotel. 

“We sincerely believe that if a good, modern, comfortable hotel were added to 
the natural attractions of some of these places, great numbers of our tourists who 
now go elsewhere would remain here. And, to repeat what we have often said before, 
we must take advantage of the great interest our fishing waters have aroused, by 
offering fishermen facilities for enjoying the sport. 

“All the attention our authorities pay to tourism and all the measures adopted to 
develop it will pay rich dividends, for then each tourist will become an enthusiastic 
press-agent of the advantages to be found in our country.” 
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BRAZIL’S GREAT AMERICAN 
(Continued from page 21) 


Machado de Assis and two or three other friends, he 
founded and edited a literary organ, A Epocha (The Era). 
In 1876, at the age of twenty-seven, he began his diplo- 
matic career as an attaché of the Brazilian legation in 
Washington. The next year he was transferred to 
London; and in 1878, upon the death of his father, the 
Liberal Party chieftain, and the rise of the Liberals to 
power, he returned to Brazil once more to take a seat in 
the Chamber of Deputies and begin in earnest the long 
and arduous struggle for emancipation. 

In the course of subsequent years spent on the Euro- 
pean Continent, the Old World came to accept Nabuco 
as one of its own. When he moved on to the Washington 
embassy, the Boston Transcript observed editorially that 
he was “one of the ablest diplomats and most accom- 
plished gentlemen to be found at any court or capital in 
Europe.” He was hand-picked for the post by Brazil’s 
great minister, the Baron of Rio-Branco, whose foreign 
policy pivoted on friendly U.S.-Brazilian relations. 

Admiring the work of statesmen like John Hay and 
Elihu Root, Nabuco took a keen interest in the early inter- 
American congresses. He collaborated closely with Root 
to develop the Pan American Union, even helped the 
architect plan its new building. Nabuco was enormously 
popular as a speaker at North American universities. In 
his addresses, particularly in his Convocation Address at 
the University of Chicago in 1908, dealing with relations 
between the “two Americas,” he laid the cornerstone for 
the doctrine of Pan Americanism as we know it today. 

North Americans in general who know their hemis- 
phere history, and old-time residents of the nation’s 
capital in particular, are intrigued these days to see the 
stately old McCormick mansion, which houses the 
Brazilian Embassy, occupied once more by a member 
of the Nabuco family. Observing the present ambassador, 
Dr. Mauricio Nabuco, as he goes about delivering uni- 
versity addresses, receiving honorary degrees, lecturing 
at women’s clubs, and immersing himself in the cultural 
life of the country to which he is accredited, they reflect 
on the extraordinary resemblance between father and son. 

For one of Joaquim Nabuco’s most important contribu- 
tions to Pan Americanism was his emphasis by personal 
example on cultural exchange. Bringing northern audi- 
ences the best of Brazilian culture in his lectures on 
various literary topics, he at the same time eagerly 
learned all he could about North American civilization. 
In fact, he made a coast-to-coast tour in a private rail- 
way car specifically to study the U.S. way of life. 

As one talks with quiet, scholarly Dom Mauricio, one 
is impressed by this same spirit. Like all the Nabucos 
of this generation, he is a cosmopolite, yet intensely 
Brazilian. This is not strange in view of the Nabuco 
children’s upbringing in the United States, England, 
France, and elsewhere, plus his thirty-six years in the 
diplomatic service. 

Since he started as an attaché of the Foreign Relations 
Ministry, he has held posts too numerous to list here. 
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In the late 1930’s he was ambassador to Chile, and from 
1939 to 1942 was secretary-general of Itamaraty. In 1940 
he headed the Brazilian delegation to the Havana con- 
ference, and from 1944 to 1948 was assigned as ambas- 
sador to the Holy See. 

Another distinguished Nabuco son is Monsignor 
Joaquim Nabuco. He was living in Washington as a lad 
of sixteen when his father died there. Returning to Brazil 
with his family, he entered a theological seminary and 
was ordained by Cardinal Arcoverde, first Latin 
American prelate of that rank, at the age of twenty-four. 
Since 1918, he has been in charge of the parish of Santa 
Teresa, in the Rio hills. 

A member of the ecclesiastical court of Rio de Janeiro, 
Monsignor Nabuco has devoted most of his life to the 
study of liturgy and canon law. Writing in Portuguese, 
French, and English, he contributes to ecclesiastical re- 
views in Rome, Brazil, and the United States. He is also 
the author of a three-volume work in Latin on the Roman 
Pontifical, which won the praise of the Holy Father and 
is now widely used in several countries. 

Three years ago the Monsignor accompanied the South 
American cardinals to Rome for the 1946 Consistory. He 
has done much to improve the liturgical arts in Brazil 
and is moderator of two of the largest churches—now 
under construction—Our Lady of Grace in Rio and Our 
Lady Aparecida, national shrine of Brazil’s patroness, in 
Sao Paulo. In 1929 he was privy chamberlain to the 
Holy Father, and in 1938 a domestic prelate. 

It would seem that the Nabucos were born for dis- 
tinction. José Thomaz Nabuco of Rio, like his brothers 
and sister partly educated in the United States, is a noted 
lawyer and businessman, a member of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission, a director of the Santa 
Casa de Misericordia, and a former president of the 
board of the Strangers’ Hospital. He now heads the 
Brazilian American Institute. 

But the mantle of Joaquim Nabuco, the man of letters, 
has fallen upon his daughter, Dona Carolina. An excel- 
lent novelist with a continent-wide reputation—her best 
known work, probably, is The Heiress (A Sucessora)— 
she is devoted to the memory of her father. Her bio- 
graphy, The Life of Joaquim Nabuco, is a literary monu- 
ment entirely worthy of this illustrious figure. 


The education of Joaquim Nabuco lasted until he died 
in Washington in 1910, at sixty-one. It was altogether 
fitting that he should spend his last years educating, in 
turn, his fellow Americans North and South to the herit- 
age that is theirs and the destiny that awaits them. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 43 


1. Venezuela 6. Colombia 

2. Soccer 7. Galapagos Islands 
3. Toussaint L’Ouverture 8. Marmoset 

4. Iguassi Falls 9. Chile 

5. Lima, Peru 10. Sarape 
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NEW CURRENTS IN CHILEA 


Ricardo A. Latcham 


IN LESS THAN TWO DECADES, Chilean novels and short 
stories have gone through a profound change. For the 
period between the revival of 1930—peak year in the 
appreciation of advanced European trends—and the more 
revolutionary stirrings during the climactic years of the 
Second World War, brought a powerful intellectual 
shake-up. 

The work of Chile’s well-established authors is quite 
well known in the United States—whether written by our 
famous poets like Gabriela Mistral and Pablo Neruda or 
by our best novelists and story-tellers like Baldomero 
Lillo, Mariano Latorre, Eduardo Barrios, Joaquin 
Edwards Bello, among others. But to fill out the picture, 
we must look into the later development of the novel and 
short story during the years omitted by U.S. school out- 
lines or university textbooks. 

Specific causes of the new awakening were the 1930 
crisis, ensuing social unrest, the appearance of leftist 
movements in national politics, the development of 
feminine culture, the war, and the growing influence of 
U.S., English, and Spanish writers. During that time, the 
longing and curiosity for things French was considerably 
offset by a frank interest in offerings from England, North 
America, and Spain. This new current strongly pene- 
trated Chilean novels and poetry. Without exaggeration, 
we can say that apart from Neruda, of course, the real 
inspirers of the boldest contemporary verse were Cernuda, 
Aleixandre. Alberti, Eliot. and two or three more. At the 
same time, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner, Caldwell, 
and a few other U.S. prose writers have circulated widely 
in translation, and their technical achievements have had 
their effect on the most daring experiments in Chilean 
fiction between 1940 and 1949. 

The Chilean novel followed the path of tradition in the 
criollista school headed by Mariano Latorre, reproducing 
our territory's colorful landscape, sometimes with 
naturalistic vigor. In general, this school remains faith- 
ful to folklore, and its work features a varied repertoire 


of themes highly representative of several geographic 
regions. But other authors prefer to explore a more 
intimate territory, bringing to light the motives of our 
minds, the magic of dreams, and the most personal ex- 
periences of our age. These writers must be assigned to 
the somber and agonized world of Kafka, Sartre, Faulk- 
ner, and their colleagues who recently aroused wide 
curiosity over the best way to reflect the reality of a 
many-sided land, in which the city also produces pro- 
found reactions in morality, customs, and social relations. 

The new fiction developed between 1930 and 1949 
brought a marked note of originality to the treatment of 
indigenous material. Although it has not produced styl- 
ists of the stamp of a Barrios, a Latorre, or a D’Halmar, 
it represents a compact, vigorous, and serious study of 
Chilean characters, situations, and types. The most im- 
portant of the new story-tellers to appear since 1940 is 
Francisco Coloane from Magallanes—author of Cabo de 
Hornos (Cape Horn) (1941) and Golfo de Penas (Gulf 
of Sorrow) (1945), who supplements his narrative with 
dramatic and realistic depiction of the Magallanes Terri- 
tory. His stories reveal descriptive possibilities previously 
indicated only by Juan Marin in his brief passage through 
that region, when he wrote Paralelo 53 Sur (53d Parallel 
South), describing the heroism of the divers, gold pan- 
ners, Indians, and meat-packing workers lost in the 
southern tip of the continent. Coloane is our most in- 
cisive writer in evoking a unique and distant corner of 
this elongated land. Influenced perhaps by Jack London 
and other story-tellers, he manages through simple, mov- 
ing strokes to attract attention to a region that all his 
fellow citizens look upon as a marvelous nursery of 
national energy. 


Gabriela Mistral, widely known 
Chilean poet and Nobel Prize winner 


Alongside Coloane stands Reinaldo Lomboy, with his 
important novel Ranquil (1942), an epic of a group of 
colonists in the Andes who met tragedy through the Gov- 
ernment’s repressive action. In Lomboy, the social theme 
is combined with an intelligent mastery of the story 
material and a tense atmosphere of struggle against the 
injustices of exploitation. From the point of view of 
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sound descriptive technique, Daniel Belmar has given us 
the best novel of the last ten years in Roble Huacho 
(Lone Oak) (1947). His pages of acute psychological 
analysis and subjective experience describe the slow 
rhythm of life in a small village in Cautin Province. In 
Huipampa, Tierra de Sonambulos (Huipampa, Land of 
Somnambulists) (1944), Nicasio Tangol added an almost 
untouched world to the national novel: the world of 
superstition of the Chiloé Islanders, with their folk 
legends of mixed Indian and Spanish origin. It has high 
spots of fine poetic vision and keen understanding of 
the complex psychological fabric of a people isolated in 
Chile’s far southern seas. 

Juan Godoy is perhaps the best of the native stylists. 
Some critics consider him a disciple or imitator of Ga- 
briel Miré in the nicety of his detailed, correct prose, 
and his search for the exact metaphor. In his two novels 
Angurrientos (The Insatiable Ones) (1940) and La 
Cifra Solitaria (The Solitary Cipher) (1945), he pictures 
first the ragged city people, then the farm workers and 
country gentlemen of the South. Godoy has written 
little, but his writing shows wisdom and skill outstanding 
in his generation. 

Nicomedes Guzman established his reputation with the 
prize-winning novel Los Hombres Obscuros (Obscure 
Men) (1939) and his long picture of the Santiago con- 
ventillo tenements, La Sangre y la Esperanza (Blood and 
Hope) (1943), which won a prize in the 1941 Santiago 
Quadricentennial Contest. A shrewd observer and a true 
crusader of the new criollismo, he is the successor to the 
movement launched by Latorre between 1920 and 1930 
with Zurzulita, Chilenos del Mar (Chileans of the Sea), 
and Hombre y Zorros (Men and Foxes). Guzman, a 
passionate and warmly human, self-taught writer, repro- 
duces the speech of the rotos (literally, ragged, without 
adornment). He writes energetically, sometimes carelessly, 
but he is unsurpassed in the depth of his sociological 
analysis of a tragic and somber environment that knows 
nothing of the charms and joys of modern civilization. 

Along with Guzman, Juan Donoso has enriched the 
body of rural novels with his Tierra en Celo (Land in 
Heat) (1946), revealing a new and well-balanced writing 
temperament. In Norte Grande (The Big North as distin- 
guished from norte chico nearer Santiago) (1944), 
Andrés Sabella has tried, though not wholly successfully, 
to reconstruct the life of a zone of particular literary 
interest: the nitrate area [still Chile’s greatest source 
of wealth]. Sabella’s approach to subjects of social 
significance is very ambitious, but he has proved that he 
is a real writer, and his book is one of the few things 
we have by way of description of a territory filled with 
geographic, economic, and human peculiarities. Mario 
Bahamonde contributes more to the literature of the 
nitrate zone with his sketches in Pampa Volcada (Up- 
turned Pampa) (1945) than with his unpublished novel 
En la Pampa Quedan las Cruces (Crosses Stand in the 
Pampa), but both works reveal real talent. In her Norte 
Adentro (Deep in the North) (1945), Dinka de Villarroel 
studies an aspect of the North Tittle noticed by our 
novelists. She analyzes a desert region where human 
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customs and types of the past still prevail, almost un- 
touched by modern technology. 

In Pichaman y Faluchos, Leoncio Guerrero follows the 
road Latorre opened in 1912 with his classic Cuentos 
del Maule (Tales of the River Maule). Guerrero’s work 
reflects the life of the coastal zone of a traditional river 
simply and realistically, with intensely human touches. 

Gonzalo Mera is one of Chile’s literary white hopes. 
In his collection of short stories, El Solitario Maravillado 
(The Astonished Hermit) (1943), he poured out a rich 
sensitivity and a delicate, figurative style. He is now 
acquiring additional experience in Paris, and keeping 
secret an excellent unpublished work. 

Maité Allamand has followed the nativistic line with 
singular skill. Her crowning work to date, the novel 
Renovales (1946), confirms our opinion of her narra- 
tive skill displayed in Cosas de Campo (Country Things) 
(1935) and Parvas Viejas (Old Haystacks) (1936). To- 
gether with Senorita Allamand, a number of other women 
form a significant group of novelists and story-tellers. 
Maria Luisa Bombal achieved something unique in our 
literature with the rich atmosphere of mystery, love, and 
death in her novels La Ultima Niebla (published in Eng- 
lish as House of Mist) (1935) and La Amortajada (The 
Shrouded Woman) (1938). Perhaps the most unusual 
feminine Chilean writer appeared earlier—Marta Brunet. 
Her novel Montana Adentro (In the Mountains) (1923) 
is laid in the cordillera of Chillan Province. She has 
since published some ten books. Outstanding among them 
are two fine novels, Humo hacia el Sur (Smoke to the 
South) (1946) and La Mampara (The Screen) (1946), 
and a volume of tales entitled Raiz del Sueno (Root of 
the Dream) (1949), full of poetry and stylistic magic. 
Since 1939 Marta Brunet has been living in Buenos Aires, 
where as Chilean Consul she serves her country’s cul- 
tural interests as few others could. 


Jacket from a translation 


in English of Pablo Neruda 


Magdalena Petit tried her hand at historical novels 
with La Quintrala (1932), Diego Portales (1937), a bio- 
graphical novel, and Los Pincheira (1939). Her Caleuche 
(1946) is based on a legend of Chiloé. A wise, cultured, 
and observant woman, Seforita Petit ranks among Santi- 
ago’s leading intellectuals for masterful psychological 
analysis in her skillful prose. With a deftly feminine 
touch, Chela Reyes revealed a subtle inner world in her 
fine novel Puertas Verdes y Caminos Blancos (Green 
Doors and White Roads) (1939). And under the 
pseudonym Luz de Viana, Marta Villanueva de Bulnes 
published two volumes of tales that won her high stand- 
ing among Chilean authors. These were No Sirve la 
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Luna Blanca (The White Moon is No Use) (1945) and 
La Casa Miraba al Mar (The House Looked Out on the 
Sea) (1948). Her characteristics are boldness in tackling 
personal conflicts, a Proustian devotion to detail, and a 
spirit determined to bring new life to her subjects. 

The high intellectual level so rapidly achieved by 
Chilean women is further displayed in Maria Carolina 
Geel’s El Mundo Dormido de Genia (Genia’s Sleepy 
World) (1946) and Extratio Estio (Strange Summer) 
(1947). Above all, Senorita Geel’s is an intelligence that 
tortures itself following the state of mind and conscience 
concerned with love. Despite an outward coldness, she 
reveals an unusual artistic temperament and a prefer- 
ence for psychoanalysis, demonstrating the influence of 
recent writers whom she has studied exhaustively. 

Thus Chilean narrative technique is seeking a living 
outlet, through expressive, daring forms, for a very in- 
teresting, many-sided collective soul. Criollismo still 
dominates the majority of contemporary novels and 
stories. but we note a crisis in its method of treating a 
repertoire well-nigh exhausted by the creators of the 
venre. Latorre, Santivan, Maluenda, Diaz Garcés, Es- 
pinosa, Ortiz, Manuel Rojas, and lesser figures like Luis 
Durand, a disciple of Latorre who faithfully reproduces 
popular customs and types in the South. The modern 
criollismo demonstrates a sharp preference for social 
themes and has broken the soil of the proletariat tragedy, 
above all in dealing with the city slums. 

Along a more cosmopolitan line and under heavy 
uropean influence, some of our authors are reaching out 
to a psychological literature, making use of states of 
conscience and dreams as a natural reaction against 
the excessive treatment of Chilean men and landscapes 
in their folkloric and local color aspect. In the purely 
criollo works, the main factor is the landscape, or man 
struggling against untamed nature. A wide sector of our 
literature has added creative restlessness to the vast 
repertoire of such works. Representative of the new spirit 
are Santiago del Campo’s No Siempre Amanece (It Does 
Not Always Dawn) (1946) ; Carlos Vattier’s Cuentos para 
Gente Simpatica (Stories for Nice People) (1938) and 
Noche de los Judios (Night of the Jews) (1940) ; Ernesto 
Silva Roman’s El Holandés Volador (The Flying Dutch- 
man) (1949); Gonzalo Mera’s El Solitario Maravillado 
(1943): Edmundo Concha’s Los Gusanos (The Worms) 
(1946); Teofilo Cid’s deceptive Bouldroud (1942); 
José Miguel Varas Morel’s Cahuin (1946); Francisco 
Javier Espejo’s Los de Adentro (The Insiders) (1945) ; 
Luis Merino Reyes’ El Chiquillo Blanco (The Little White 
Boy) (1948); Marcela Paz’ Papelucho (1947), a de- 
lightful children’s story; Rosamel del Valle’s Las Llaves 
Invisibles (The Invisible Keys) (1946); and Hernan del 
Solar’s magnificent stories for children. 

Today Chile is struggling heroically to win economic 
freedom and assert her historic personality. The great 
literary uprising of the last few years reflects the people’s 
present-day preoccupations to an unusual degree. Prob- 
lems come up with the opening of new fields of produc- 
tion and the industrialization of hitherto neglected re- 
gions. As new and varied human groups emerge, their 


intellectual expression takes form in the artist’s creation. 
The nitrate North; the copper zone pictured by the late 
Gonzalo Drago in his Cobre (1941) and various stories, 
and by Baltazar Castro in Piedra y Nieve (Stone and 
Snow) (1943) and Sewell (1946) ; the Strait of Magellan, 
which Francisco Coloane portrayed and Enrique Campos 
Menéndez dealt with in Kupén (1940)—all are parts of 
our national territory that broke into literature as a re- 
sult of the new tendencies in Chilean fiction. 

It is too soon to pass judgment on the progress in 
subject matter and in imaginative boldness, on the broad- 
ening outlook of contemporary writers. Nevertheless, the 
national and continental success of Eduardo Barrios’ 
novel Gran Senor y Rajadiablos (The Bohemian Aristo- 
crat), plus the forthcoming French and Spanish editions 
of works by Mariano Latorre, Marta Brunet, Salvador 
Reyes, and Jenaro Prieto, are noteworthy. They are 
promising indications of the unlimited possibilities of 
our literature, which has always remained faithful to its 
human content and its unmistakable national character. 


ON LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


For ArRTURO TorREs-Rioseco, author of so many text- 
books and studies based on exhaustive research, writing 
his latest work must have been as pleasant as composing 
poetry or thinking out loud to a group of friends . . . and 
enemies. New World Literature: Tradition and Revolt 
in Latin America is penned with spirit and passion by 
one who knows the subject thoroughly. 

Unexplained statements and omissions are partly the 
result of a conflict between the book’s plan and the way 
it is carried out. Certain basic historical and biblio- 
graphical information is required for the English-speak- 
ing public to whom the volume is addressed. Torres- 
Rioseco knows how to present such facts perhaps better 
than anyone else. Witness his history of Ibero-American 
literature, his two volumes on the novel, his biographical 
and critical study of Dario. But this robs him of the 
space to define and analyze completely the problem or 
problems with which he is concerned. To those familiar 
with the subject, the omissions are not important, for 
Torres-Rioseco himself, in earlier works has dealt, some- 
times masterfully, with the genres and individuals that 
are only lightly touched on here. 

But what are the problems he sees after years and 
years of research and creative effort? First, let us keep 
in mind the title and sub-title. 

In the introductory chapter, Torres-Rioseco asserts 
unequivocally that despite all protestations of spiritual 
unity, “in Latin America we do not really know one 
another.” He is moved to seek understanding of the con- 
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jacket of Torres- 
Rioseco’s book 


tinent’s spiritual life through literature because “the 
prime definition of the Spanish American man is found 
in the light of his aesthetic attitude toward life.” He 
acknowledges the failure of the Hispanic American poli- 
tical, economic, and social system, but asserts that the 
region's literature has little by little acquired a person- 
ality of its own, to such an extent that it reveals a new 
type of man and a different world. It is his aim to define 
this evolutionary process. He does not try to settle the 
dispute about the appropriateness of the terms “Latin 
America,” “Spanish America,’ “Ibero-America,’ “Our 
America,” “New World,” “my continent,” or raza. 
Actually, the book deals with Spanish America and Brazil. 

The newcomer to the subject will profit from the sketch 
of 16th century Mexico in the second chapter, on colon- 
ial culture in America. It is an example applicable to 
other parts of the American Spanish Empire. A superfi- 
cial picture of the pre-Columbian civilizations is given, 
and the statement is made that “had it not been for the 
exemplary stimulus given by the 16th century Spaniards 
to the formation of cultural and spiritual values, Latin 
America would have been a savage, sterile colonial 
territory.” 

Next, a special chapter is devoted to Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, “the most important literary figure of Colonial 
Hispanic America,” a “purely Spanish” poet without any 
trace of “Mexicanism.” In the author’s view, it was very 
fortunate that there was no “literary Americanism” in the 
colonial period, since any excessive zeal for Indian, 
| Negro, gaucho, or regional aspects at the beginning of 
| American literary development would have been prema- 

ture and self-destroying. 

There is a little history in the chapter on “Independ- 
ence and Romanticism,” which painlessly carries the 
reader down to the end of the 19th century, though the 
idea of such a jump may sound brusque. With José Asun- 
cién Silva, we arrive at the gates of modernism. The 

rich folkloric vein, so characteristic of Spanish America, 
is brilliantly examined in connection with Martin Fierro. 

| Torres-Rioseco’s firm critical standards are apparent 
when he refuses to call that poem an epic, while he praises 
its great merits as an expression of popular poetry. 

, We then come full face upon the literature in which 

a tradition definitely begins to yield, first, to French in- 
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fluence, and then to interpretations that reveal the awak- 
ening of a genuine Americanism. Torres-Rioseco shows 
unusual mastery of the subject of French influence and 
arrives at a conclusion that is worth thinking about: 
“French literature has served also to counterbalance the 
disproportionate enthusiasm that exists on our continent 
for popular and folkloric literature.” The author is at 
his best and we see most of him in the chapters reevaluat- 
ing Rubén Dario and discussing social poetry. He takes 
pains to restore to the Uruguayan critic Rodoé the extra- 
ordinary prestige he enjoyed in the happy days of 
Arielism, but, despite the justice of Torres’ remarks, his 
generous effort does not succeed in convincing this reader. 

The last chapter, “The Parallel between Brazilian and 
Spanish American Literature,” explores a field that Span- 
ish Americans need to get acquainted with. The author 
devoted considerable attention to Brazilian literature in 
his earlier work, The Epic of Latin American Literature. 
The same interest in Brazilian works on the part of a 
Spanish American critic occurred, though less markedly, 
in Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s Literary Currents in His- 
panic America (1945). It is worth noting that in the 
present volume Torres-Rioseco deals out Brazilian as na- 
turally as Spanish or French names to illustrate any 
subject at hand. This emphasizes the importance of the 
Chilean critic’s contribution to the task of integration 
of America, to which he has devoted himself for so long. 

The theme set forth by the sub-title, “Tradition and 
Revolt in Latin America,” is not so clearly traced as one 
might hope. The conflict is there, latent, from the intro- 
duction to the next-to-last chapter, “Poetry of the Future,” 
but it is hard to put a finger on it. The temptation is to 
identify the dualism with that of Spanish vs. French, or 
colonial vs. the genuinely American. But could it not be 
applied also to Sor Juana? He tells us that Sor Juana 
was a rebel, a living symbol of a restless people op- 
pressed by the political and religious imperialism of the 
era. Perhaps there was another dualism at work. He 
alludes to it in one of his most penetrating pages: “We 
must always keep in mind the dual source of Argentinian 
literature, and Hispanic American literature in general: 
on the one hand the folkloric forms of expression, and 
on the other the academic tendency which inclines toward 
precise imitation of European models.” 

At all events, though it may be unjust to insist upon 
it, in this book Torres-Rioseco does not give us the 
benefit of all the elements of judgment he has used on 
other occasions. In this case, the plan of the book or the 
conditions imposed by the publishers did not allow more 
extensive coverage of the novelists, or Florencio Sanchez’ 
drama, or the work of the humanists like Bello, Cuervo, 
and Alfonso Reyes. But, when dealing with the conflict 
between tradition and rebellion, Torres-Rioseco gives 
dramatic force to his unforgettable interpretations of the 
poetry of Sor Juana, Dario, and Neruda.—Francisco 
Aguilera 
New WorLp LITERATURE: TRADITION AND REVOLT IN 
Latin America, by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1949. 250 p. 
$3.75. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on Page 38 


“we 

1. Reminder to go slow on the twisting 
mountain road from the seaport of La Guaira 
to Caracas. What country is it in? 


= 

2. Excitement mounts high in Montevideo’s 

Centenary Stadium when Argentine teams 

come to meet Uruguayans. Is the game they 
play basketball, baseball, or soccer? 


3. Name this well-known Negro leader, 
whose name means “the opening,” symbolic 
of his opening the door to freedom for Haiti’s 
slaves some 150 years ago. 


= 

4. South America’s most famous falls have 

many cataracts, drop some 200 f et in 2% 

miles of the Iguassi River on the border of 

Argentina and Brazil. Are they the Niagara, 
Amazon, or Iguassi Falls? 


“we 
5. New airport just outside the capital 
closest to the center of South America’s West 
Coast. Place it correctly at Santiago, Quito, 
Lima, or Asuncién. 
= 


6. A cement plant near the bustling city 
of Medellin, noted for its factories of silk, 
cotton goods, cigars and cigarettes, woolen 
fabrics and many others. It is in the northern 
South American country 


we 

7. Used by pirates, whalers and scientists 
(among them Charles Darwin), the circled 
islands are named for the 3-to-4-foot-long 
tortoise inhabitants, are 200 miles west of 
Ecuador, which owns them. Are they the 
Azores, Galapagos, or Bahama Islands? 


= 
8. Is this alert jungle dweller a marmoset, 
a tapir, an ocelot, or a macaw? 


“we 

9. Labelling the famous Riesling wine from 
the vineyards of a South American country 
often called “The Elongated Land.” Can you 
name the country? 


10. Woolen scarfs, sometimes blanket size, 

in patterns, and plain colors, are sold under 

various names all over Latin America. Is 

this Mexican woman weaving a sarape, ruana, 
or mantilla? 
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HOW BLACK IS THE LEGEND? 

(Continued from page ]1) 

the Seventeenth Century by Father Buenaventura 
Salinas: “You will not find a criollo shoemaker, barber, 
blacksmith, or grocer, because this Peruvian sky and 
climate uplifts and ennobles men’s spirits and thoughts; 
and the land is so powerful that it has this effect on all 
the different nationalities that come to these kingdoms. 
For when Europeans arrive in Panama, the Chagres 
River and the southern sea baptize them and make 
gentlemen of all. When they arrive in this City of Kings 
they all wear silk, are descendants of nobles, seek money 
and offices, maintain a Colossus of Rhodes stance in 
church, and have masses said for the soul of the good 
Cid.” 

This is the attitude of a man who hates work and 
whose only profession is war-making. The Spaniard con- 
siders himself different from the general run of people. 
Spain endowed the nations that have large Indian popula- 
tions with a tenacious system of social stratification. 
When the conqueror became a landholder, he inaugurated 
American feudalism. The encomienda was a purely medie- 
val institution; the relationships involved were those of 
a feudal lord with his serfs. Later, when Spain became 
stronger in America, a related evil appeared in public 
officials’ parasitism. 

The mother country’s political corruption was trans- 
mitted to the Indies. Viceroy Velasco was right when 
he wrote in 1604: “Everything, great and small, in this 
Kingdom (Peru) depends ultimately on the work of the 
Indians.” When mercantile economies were developing 
in Europe and precious metals were the most desired 
form of wealth, gold fever consumed the Spanish adven- 
turers who raided the newly discovered Continent. 
Peruvian gold passed through Spain to fill bankers’ 
coffers in Geneva, Florence, Venice, Brussels, and those 
of the Fucars and other money lenders, while the Catho- 
lie Kings fought for their faith against England, against 
France, in Flanders and in Italy, against the Moors and 
the Turks. Misery and hunger, neglect of the Arabs’ and 
Jews’ flourishing agriculture and industry, were signs of 
the sad state of affairs in Spain. Peruvian gold was a 
curse. It was bathed in blood and in tears. 

Meanwhile, in America the most unbridled immorality 
corroded the viceroyal regime. Speculation, prevarica- 
tion, bribery, and embezzlement were the order of the 
day throughout the administration from the viceroy and 
the archbishop, the judges and other royal officials down 
to the last magistrate. If the Conquest was cruel and 
destructive, the viceroyalties were something worse: they 
were a school, a system of iniquity, and left an oppres- 
sive and annihilating heritage that prevented the Spanish 
American peoples from occupying a respected position 
in the world. 

The treasures of Western Culture were beyond the 
reach of the American people. Great obstacles stood in 
the way: the Inquisition interfered with thinking; the 
oppressive government and commercial monopoly inter- 
fered with the general well-being. Americans have an 
inalienable right to publicize these bare facts. The his- 
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torian who hides or misrepresents them is unreliable. 
The ostrich policy is not fitting for international rela- 
tions. If the Latin American people are considered poor 
and bothersome relations of Western Culture, it is due 
entirely to the adverse factors we had to combat and 
against which we must continue to struggle. It was im- 
possible in scarcely more than a hundred years to free 
ourselves from the past and shape our destiny. 

The historian cannot get around the fact that his work 
does not end with the interpretation of an_ historical 
event. The past lives in the present. History is life; 
it has the same dimensions as today’s happenings in 
which we are participating with a voice and a vote. 
Thus it is impossible to avoid passing judgment. 

But the judging must come after, not before interpreta- 
tion. In the case under examination—Spain’s Conquest 
and Colonization of America—judgment preceded inter- 
pretation. We refer to contemporary historians: for it 
must be remembered that the records of what the eye- 
witnesses and protagonists thought of the era’s events 
are numbered in the thousands. A long list of works 
can be mentioned that show how, from the very begin- 
ning, the Spanish philosophers and jurists divided into 
opposing camps and debated vital questions like the 
legitimacy of the Conquest, the extent of the Pope's 
jurisdiction in the New World, the material welfare of 
the Indians, the justice or injustice of the war against 
them, ete. The names of Juan Ginés de Sepilveda, 
Bartolomé de las Casas, and Francisco de Vitoria, to 
name only three of those who took part in these debates. 
are known everywhere. The schism in judging the his- 
toric undertaking started in their day. All the chroniclers, 
visitors, travelers, and publicists who have written on 
the period presented their ideas on the methods and 
system of conquering and colonizing America. 

If we try to classify all the historians and philosophers 
who have judged Spain by her work in the era of 
Columbus, we will find a surprising division correspond- 
ing to the dichotomy of the human spirit: progressives 
and reactionaries. All the shadings of these two basic 
attitudes appear in the appraisal of human deeds and in 
the “verdict of history.” 

But other motives are influential in forming judg- 
ments: patriotism or nationalism that blinds a man until 
he can see only virtue in the history of his own country; 
class, ethnic, or sectarian interests, which make people 
defend everything their own group does and attack what- 
ever is done by outsiders; base or resentful passions: 
and even temperamental prejudices. There is a wide 
range of personal motives, and there is the partiality 
resulting from the nature of the society one lives in at a 
certain time and place. 

But, above and beyond the different points of view 
and standards of judgment, stands a supreme ethical 
principle: respect for the life and the dignity of man. 
The recent Declaration of Human Rights is based on this 
principle, and whatever is not in accord with it, in any 
age and in any locality, can only be the object of scorn 


and condemnation. This Declaration will be man’s 


greatest conquest. 
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HOLLYWOOD NEEDS LATIN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 7) 


produced anywhere, the average film is technically in- 
ferior to its Hollywood counterpart. Hollywood's tre- 
mendous output and consistently high standards of crafts- 
manship are yet to be seriously challenged. 

Distribution is another field in which Hollywood has 
forged far ahead of competitors. Last summer in the 
Bolivian frontier town of Trinidad in the lush, Amazon 
lowlands, a friend of mine saw a picture starring the 
popular Mexican comedian Cantinflas. The outdoor 
“theater” held performances three times a week. The 
audience sat on benches under the stars, waiting at the 
end of each reel while the projector was re-loaded. 

The Cantinflas film, which my friend had seen in 
Mexico City in 1941, had been sent to Rio, then to 
Belem. From Belem it ascended the Amazon 1,000 miles, 
the Madeira another thousand. At Porto Velho, it em- 
barked on the rickety train of the Madeira-Mamoré for 
the 200-mile trip around the rapids of the Madeira. At 
Guajara-Mirim it was transhipped to a canoe, which 
entered Bolivian territory and was paddled 500 miles up 
the Mamoré River. U.S. films also reach Trinidad. But 
they are flown into La Paz from the States in less than 
24 hours, and a plane of Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano flies 
them in two hours to Trinidad. 

This is an extreme example, and in large Latin Ameri- 
can centers the Mexicans and Argentines are beginning 
to realize the crucial importance of a first-rate distribu- 
tion network. In some areas there is a growing demand 
for what is known as a “mixed package,” that is, a Holly- 
wood and a Latin American film distributed simul- 
taneously, to be played as a double feature. 


* 


In the final analysis, the history of the U.S. motion 
picture industry is now entering a new phase. No longer 
are the studios’ tasks limited to the relatively uncom- 
plicated job of detailing the glamor of a new female 
star or of convincing the public that the super-colossal 
picture to end all super-colossal pictures has at last been 
produced. Today the spokesmen for the industry have 
of necessity become financial wizards and suave diplo- 
mats, more preoccupied with soft currencies than with 
soft curves and intent on erecting their silver screens even 
behind iron curtains. 

Within the United States, movies will presumably con- 
tinue to be the great mass entertainment medium—despite 
some talk of television clouding the horizon. But for an 
international industry, a national market is not sufficient. 
And on the international scene nothing seems simple 
nowadays. Even Latin America, until recently an admir- 
ing and undemanding fan, has now become difficult, in- 
sists on discussing dollars and cents in the frightful jargon 
of international economics, and is given to brooding over 
its cultural integrity. 

Yet there will be a happy ending, Hollywood tells itself. 
For in that privileged area of Southern California, clothes 
may be informal, but optimism remains de rigueur. 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQOXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. QUE TE PARECE Cuban Bolero. OH FELICIDAD 
Cuban Guaracha. Victor 23-0898 
The Conjunto Casino, which sings and plays both sides, is 
our favorite Cuban group because of its sharp-edged per- 
formance and perfection of rhythm—and is so very Cuban. 
The bolero on this record has an unusually infectious melody. 
The guaracha is less interesting material, but deftly done. 


2. BAMBO..DO BAMBU Brazilian Embolada. SEU MANE 
LUIZ Brazilian Samba. Columbia 36505 
This record is one of a series recorded in Rio several years 
ago under Leopold Stokowski’s personal supervision, when 
he took a North American orchestra on a South American 
tour; but the “supervision” must have been limited to as- 
suring an absolutely authentic performance of typical native 
music, which these two selections most certainly are. A 
“must” for your Brazilian section. 


3. SAN JUAN Y LA MAGDALENA Guatemalan Son. MI 
BELLA GUATEMALA Guatemalan Vals. Columbia 6139-X 
If you have ever been to Guatemala, you will find these 
selections tantalizingly nostalgic, even if you don’t think too 
highly of the marimba as a musical instrument. The tink- 
ling thump, thump of the six-man marimba in these pieces 
is supplemented, here and there, by a horn, an accordion, 
and a saxophone—all just as you heard it over Radio TGW 
or at the Palace Hotel in Guatemala City; and, of course, 
none of the performing group sings a word. 


4. EL TAMBOR DE LA ALEGRIA Panamanian Tamborito. 
QUE BONITO VIENTO PARA NAVEGAR Panamanian 
Tamborito. Victor 32498 
These selections are straight out of the gay carnivals of 
Panama: strident voices, hand-claps, drums, and flutes, beat- 
ing out the characteristic tamborito rhythm. All that’s 
missing is the girls in their gorgeous pollera dresses and the 
men in their montuno blouses doing the intricate, flirtatious 
steps. El Tambor is a sort of national anthem of carnival 
time. Everyone knows it and everyone sings it. 

5. HUMO EN LOS OJOS Mexican Bolero. CUANDO 
ESCUCHO UNA GUARACHA Mexican Guaracha. 

Columbia 6197-X 
Eva Garza, whose rich, velvety voice has brought her great 
acclaim, sings one of Agustin Lara’s best known boleros, 
Humo en los Ojos, from the film of the same name. It fairly 
reeks with sentiment and melody in the most sophisticated 
Latin American manner. The guaracha on the other side is 
lively and very danceable. 

6. JOSEFINA Venezuelan Joropo. EL PETROLEO Vene- 
zuelan Merengue. Decca 21191 
Los Llaneros, one of the best known Venezuelan groups, has 
recorded two very typical and tuneful pieces on this record. 
The joropo is Venezuela’s most popular native dance and 
this particular one is full of vim and vigor. The merengue 
is a form imported from the Dominican Republic, but is 
here given a real Venezuelan flavor. This one is all about 
oil—which Venezuela supplies to the whole world. 


7. LLORANDO ESTOY Argentine Zamba. VIDA TRISTE 
Argentine Vals. Columbia 4519-X 
Recorded music from the Argentine back country is as dif- 
ficult to come by in the U. S. A. as it is rich in variety and 
charm. Columbia has done Latin American music lovers 
a good turn by re-recording these two typical pieces: the 
first a zamba (nothing whatever to do with the Brazilian 
samba), a characteristic song and dance form popular in 
the northern provinces, and an unsophisticated vals. Both 
are vigorously sung by men’s voices with a crisp guitar 
accompaniment. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Illinois-born Wittrrep Mauck (“More 
Than ABC’s”) has traveled over 
; most of the earth. He has visited all 
ae 48 states, Canada, much of Europe 
and parts of the Near East, and in 
seven trips has seen most of Latin 
America. During long experience in 
the education field, he was professor 
of history and international relations 
at Ohio University (1923), then at 
his alma mater, Hillsdale College, 
where he subsequently became presi- 
dent. In 1943 he advised the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs on student exchange, later becoming co-director 
of the Institute of International Education’s Washington Bureau. 
After that he joined the Inter-American Educational Foundation 
(now Institute of Inter-American Affairs) as educational train- 
ing specialist, then as vice-president, now is acting president. 


Luts E. Vatcarcet of Peru, author of 
“How Black is the Legend?,” is one 
of Latin America’s foremost authori- 
ties on Inca Indian culture and has 
written volubly on the subject. He 
was professor at the National Uni- 
versity of Cuzco from 1917 to 1930, 
when he founded and was appointed 
director of the archeological museum. 
He has been a professor at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos since 1931, 
when he also became director of the 
National Museum of Peru. The next year he founded its maga- 
zine, Revista del Museo Nacional. He has also tried his hand 
at newspaper work, as director of the daily El Comercio from 
1916 to 1923 and as editor of El Sol until 1930. In 1945 he was 
Peru’s Minister of Education. But most of Dr. Valcarcel’s life 
has been occupied with ethnology. He once told a reporter that 
his middle initial “E” stands for it. (Actually it’s for Eduardo.) 
Although Samuet Putnam is a U.S. citizen, his interest in 
Brazil, especially in its literature, could not be more fervent were 
he a Brazilian. In this issue he writes about Brazil’s famous 
Joaquim Nabuco and his role in international life. Putnam’s 
translation of Don Quixote, just out, is the first since 1908. At 
the moment, he is working on Carolina Nabuco’s biography of her 
father mentioned in “Brazil’s Great American,” (A Vida de 
Joaquim Nabuco, Rio de Janeiro, 1928). 

It is unusual for a Latin American to admit that the U.S. way of 
life is influencing his customs and ideas, as HERNANDO TELLEZ 
does in this number. One of Colombia’s best-known journalists 
and critics, he started his career as a newspaperman, but went 
into foreign service as consul at Marseilles where he did his 
first work as critic. Since then he has published four volumes 
of commentaries on political and literary affairs. He now edits 
Semana, well-known Colombian news-weekly. 


Ricarpvo A, Latcuam, who discusses “New Currents in Chilean 
Fiction,” has a reputation for geniality in spite of being a critic. 
Author of several volumes of criticism and other works, he has 
been professor of literature at the University of Chile since 1931. 
He spent last summer as visiting professor at Middlebury College, 
Vt. In addition to teaching, he has been actively interested in 
political affairs: he has been a member of congress, founded the 
Socialist Party, was a director of the Socialist Youth Foundation, 
chief of the Socialist Union, and later a member of the Radical- 
Socialist Party. 

Another Chilean, Francisco AGuILERA, considers Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco’s latest book on Latin American literature. Assistant 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, 
he has taught eleven years at Yale University and is a poet in 
his own right. He has made extensive translations of English 
poetry into Spanish, among them a highly-acclaimed version of 
Archibald MacLeish’s Conquistador. 
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MORE THAN ABC’s 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Now I show you the new day,” Bravo translated. 

Our third visit showed a startling difference. This 
house had been whitewashed, inside and out. The next 
thing I noticed was two windows cut through the adobe 
and flanking the doorway. Inside, I got the impression of 
spaciousness, in contrast to the two interiors we had 
visited. This was no doubt partly due to the whitewash 
and the light; then I noticed that there was no “kitchen.” 
The pile of blankets occupied one end of the room—but 
they rested on a neat platform of adobe, some twenty 
inches above the floor level. Next I realized that none 
of the floor space was used for food storage. A series of 
niches had been cut into the back wall. Here the food 
was stored, the few dishes were neatly stacked, and some 
clothing was folded into piles. The floor was of bare 
earth, but carefully swept, and there was no evidence of 
farm animals or fowls. We stepped outside, and the 
alcalde led us to one end of the house to a lean-to shed. 
Here was the transplanted kitchen, from which the smoke 
could not enter the house. Yet the fire gave some warmth 
to the sleeping quarters on the other side of the wall. 
Behind the lean-to were several small pens, separated by 
adobe walls, where the farm animals were kept. And 
beyond was a new, sanitary latrine, exactly like those at 
the school. The master of the house explained proudly 
that he himself had helped the children build it. 

Twice more the alcalde led us to homes where the 
school had been at work. The last was his own, with the 
added dignity of an attractive adobe wall, neatly white- 
washed, surrounding home and field. 

It was time for us to go, and the alcalde walked with 
us back toward the school and our waiting car. I was 
silent, thinking of what these people were doing for their 
own benefit, and happy that in some measure the people 
of my country, through the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, had had an opportunity to work with Bolivians 
through their schools. I was thinking of the teachers who 
had done their work well, of the parents who had worked 
so hard beside their children and who were n + afraid 
to try something new, of the children themselves, who 
were already proving themselves in citizenship. 

At the school we stopped, while the alcalde cleared his 
throat and made another brief, easy address. He re- 
peated his appreciation and emphasized once more his 
change of attitude—from tolerance to active support for 
the Cooperative Program. Near the end he smiled, and 
an almost mischievous look came into his eyes as he 
spoke his last sentences. Bravo roared with laughter. 
“He says, ‘I was born in an evil time, as you can see! 
When I was young, I had to keep silent and listen to my 
elders, and I longed for the day when I should be grown 
and able to speak with all authority. Now I am old, and 
lo! I must be silent and listen to my children!’ ” 


This is the third in Americas’ “Battle for Knowledge” series on 
basic education. 
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HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR DECEMBER 1949 


DECEMBER IN LATIN AMERICA, as in the rest of the 
world, is one of the most festive months of the year. 
December 8 is observed in all twenty countries as the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
Christmas customs vary from place to place, but nearly 
everywhere include nacimientos or miniature representa- 
tions of the Nativity scene in homes and churches; a 
Misa del Gallo (Mass of the Cock) at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve; and a traditional supper featuring local delica- 
cies either before or after this Mass. December 28, “Day 
of the Innocents,” is also celebrated throughout Latin 
America and corresponds roughly to April Fools’ Day 
in the United States. 


Other December events are: 


ARGENTINA 


December 15: E/ Pesebre, start of Christmas festivities in vil- 
lages and small towns. Nacimientos are put up, and guns, bombs, 
and skyrockets are set off in village squares. 


BRAZIL 


During December in some sections of the Northeast, street festi- 
vals known as the Congada and the Reisado take place. These 
are deeply-rooted in Negro folklore and call for a variety of 
costumes ranging from those of ancient African gods to the garb 
of the Three Wise Men. But the rituals and their appropriate 
songs are gradually dying out. 


COLOMBIA 


December 24: In Bogota, Popayan, and in small towns of the 
Departments of Cauca and Tolima among other places, people 
dress in masquerade costumes to promenade through the streets 
around 9 P.M. Friends try to recognize each other, and success 
is rewarded by an aguinaldo (gift). Children place their shoes 
outside the door or window on Christmas Eve, find them filled 
with toys and bonbons in the morning. 


CUBA 


December 7: Memorial Day. Commemorates the death of 
Antonio Maceo and all others who died for Cuba’s freedom. 


EL SALVADOR 


December 12: Day of the Indian. Children and young people 
in authentic Indian costumes walk in processions honoring the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. The celebration is awakening more interest 
each year. Special exercises are held in the schools. 


GUATEMALA 


December 18-21: Fiesta of St. Thomas at Chichicastenango. 
People come from all sections of the country to take part in this 
important festival. Processions of dancers bearing saints’ images 
file through the streets. Marimbas play night and day, and rockets 
are set off continuously. A small figure of a horseback rider, 
Tsijolaj, a kind of patron saint of rockets and fire, rides up 
and down a rope hanging from the church belfry. A palo volador 
(flying pole) is usually set up, and dancers swing around it in 
graceful rope loops. Most popular dance of the fiesta is La 
Conquista, reenacting the struggle between Spaniards and Indians. 


MEXICO 


December 12: Feast of the Virgin of Guadalupe, patroness of 
Mexico. According to tradition, the Virgin appeared to a humble 
Indian named Juan Diego on Tepeyac hill near Mexico City in 
December 1531. To prove her reality, she bade him gather roses 


on the barren hill and carry them in his cloak to the bishop. 
When he arrived, the Virgin’s image was found on the coarse 
cloth of the mantle. A shrine, the Basilica of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, was erected on the spot where the Virgin appeared, 
and it is there that the most impressive ceremonies take place 
on December 12. Thousands of Indians come from all over Mexico 
to participate. Dancing in shifts, costumed concheros (from 
concha or shell, referring to the armadillo shells on their mando- 
lins) perform in the plaza for hours on end. Every town and 
village in the country has its Guadalupe church, and the day is 
observed everywhere with religious services, dances, and pageants. 
December 16-24: In the posadas, held on the evenings of each 
of these days, families and friends form processions of “pilgrims” 
and reenact the Holy Family’s journey to Bethlehem. Walking 
from door to door, they sing an old song asking for shelter. 
Voices from within tell them the place is not an inn. The pilgrims 
sing that the Queen of Heaven asks for shelter, then the door 
is thrown open. Next comes the less serious phase of the eve- 
ning’s activities, when attention centers around the pinata, a big 
earthenware jar filled with goodies and hung from the ceiling. 
The jar is decorated with papier maché to resemble a bird, angel, 
clown, or even Santa Claus. Blindfolded guests try to break the 
pinata with a stout pole, and when one succeeds, a mad scramble 
ensues to capture the fruits, nuts, and candies that shower to 
the floor. 


An outstanding feature of the traditional Christmas celebra- 
tion is the colorful Pastorales or Nativity plays, combining Indian 
and Spanish elements. Most famous of these pageants is Los 
Pastores (The Shepherds). 


December 22: Anniversary of the death of José Maria Morelos, 
hero of the struggle for independence. All flags are hung at 
half mast, and special memorial services are held at San Cristébal 
Ecatépec, where Morelos was executed in 1815. 


December 23: Fiesta of the Radishes in Oaxaca. At booths in 
the plaza, Indians of the district exhibit figurines dressed in paper 
costumes and other art objects, all carved from huge radishes 
grown especially for the purpose. Many of the figures can be 
used in nacimientos. 


NICARAGUA 


December 7: A griteria (literally, uproar) is held in the eve- 
ning, celebrating the last day of a novena to the Virgin. People 
make merry in the streets, and many families hold open house, 
serving refreshments to all comers. 


PARAGUAY 


December 8: The Blue Virgin at Caacupé (a town near Asun- 
cién) is reputed to be miraculous and draws thousands of pil- 
grims on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. The statue is 
now in the church on the central plaza, but a large sanctuary is 
being planned. 


URUGUAY 


December 8: Day of the Beaches, when the bathing season 
officially opens. There are national regattas in the bay of 
Montevideo, contests in horsemanship at the military academy, 
and an international shooting contest at Carrasco. 


HEIGH HO! COME TO THE FAIR 


“Lima is expecting all America,” reads a Peruvian 
tourist poster. It’s an invitation to join the big celebra- 
tion of national cultural and economic progress at the 
so-called October Fair (actually it will be in full swing 
until December). Virtually the entire city and all the 
provinces have been mobilized for the event. Peru’s long 
history, rich in Indian culture, its products, and natural 
resources will be displayed in elaborate exhibits, parades, 
and pageants in the capital. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ECONOMICS LESSON 


Dear Sir: 

In the May number of the Spanish Americas, the next to last 
paragraph of page 39 (p. 19 in English) reads: 

“Peruvians still average 50 centavos a day for food with 
the sol more than ten to the dollar. Many spend as little 
as ten centavos, now far less than one cent U.S.” 

These equivalents in North American money are exact, but 
they don’t give North American readers a wholly accurate idea 
ef foreign money in the country itself. Therefore U.S. citizens 
who haven't lived in foreign countries can’t imagine how a person 
can feed himself with a daily average of one to five cents. . . 

I believe that an explanation . . . would make clearer to U.S. 
readers the significance of the buying power of foreign money 
in strange countries, and that this clarity would also do much 
credit to the magazine AMERICAS. .. . 

Joseph Tamborro : 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 


We think most Americas readers are pretty familiar with the 
dollar's buying power south of the border. But just for the record 
we asked a Peruvian to give us some examples of how food prices 
affect workers in his country and came up with this: Most 
workers’ families eat potatoes, rice and beans as diet staples, 
priced approximately at 10 cents, 5 cents, and 4 cents a kilo 
(about 2% Ibs.), respectively. A penny will buy a kilo of sweet 
potatoes and 10 cents a kilo of tomatoes. 


INDIGNANT 


Dear Sir: 

What the devil! Americas this time has nothing, but absolute- 
ly nothing, about Brazil other than a tiny, little, unimportant 
paragraph. Therefore I think that the next issue should be wholly 
devoted to Brazil and things Brazilian. 

James L. Taylor—Oakland, Calif. 


We trust the Nabuco story in this issue will help pacify Reader 
Taylor, who wrote the above note in perfect Portuguese. 


BOOSTER’S CLUB, NEW MEMBERS 
Dear Sir: 

For the past few days I have been reading with pleasure the 
August issue of your excellent magazine Americas, which has 
become one of my favorites. It stands out among magazines of 
its kind in interest and culture. .. . 

Jaime Azicri Ojalvo—Caimanera, Oriente, Cuba 


Dear Sir: 


I meet students from Argentina, Brazil and Chile every day 
as part of my work in the Latin American Division of the In- 
stitute [of International Education] and I also enjoy written con- 
tact with argenrinos, brasileiros, and chilenos. But I consider my 
subscription to AMERICAS every bit as important as this more per- 
sonalized part of my inter-American education, and | continue 
to be thrilled with the excellent representation of writers, photo- 
graphers, and other contributors that Americas lines up each 
month. Best wishes for the success of AMERICAS. 

Hilary Dawson—Regional Secretary, 
Latin American Division 
New York City 


PRO AND CON 


Dear Sir: 

. . The purpose of this letter is two-fold: to praise and to 
criticize. For the criticism part of it may | comment upon the 
caption under the picture (p. 12, September 1949) which shows 
Senor Leopoldo Mendez working on a poster. The word “Japs” 
appears in this caption. I believe that a great percentage of 
Americans are now aware that to the Japanese people and their 
descendants, the word “Jap” is as abominable and insulting as 
e.g. “Wop,” “Kike,” and “Nigger” are to the Italians, Jews and 
Negroes. Writers use the abbreviated form “Japs” often 
(without malice) simply because Japanese is a very long word.... 

AMERICAS is in a class by itself and I want it to continue to be 
one of the best and respected publications for those interested in 
its type of educational articles and illustrations, so will you con- 
sider this criticism as a constructive one from one who wishes 
(AMERICAS great success. 

Mrs. Luisa Abe—New York City 


Sorry we tripped on that caption; it was purely an oversight born 
of a bad habit. 


Dear Sir: 

What especially pleased me in the September issue of AMERICAS 
was the article “Venezuela Builds.” I liked it for its honest 
treatment of ugly facts. 

1 could hardly believe that you would dare to publish the 
tragic statistics on page 18 referring to “the capital of one of 
the richest petroleum countries in the world. . . .” 

By contrast | was disappointed in the article on El Salvador 
in your July issue. Mr. Segres made light of some pretty grim 
facts about that country; or he missed the facts altogether. I’m 
afraid El Salvador is not nearly such a paradise as he would 
have us believe. It is nice to see the beautiful side of life, but 
Mr. Segres has not helped matters much by failing to see the 
ugly side. 


Rev. J. A. Farrell—Detroit, Mich. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technica! aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Opposite: Brazilian youth sipping maté from typical chimarrao through silver tube called a bombilha 
Back cover: the Cabildo in Buenos Aires, Argentina’s Independence Hall 
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